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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


ORE people live in comfort 
among the hundred million 
people in this country than 
among any other hundred 
million people in the world. 

And our standard of living is rising. We 
have natural resources enough, especially 
with our awakening sense of their proper 
use, to keep us fed, clothed, sheltered, and 
warm. There is work in plenty to keep 
us busy in profitable industry. It is well 
to consider these facts when we look for- 
ward to the new year, because they help 
us to see things in their true proportions. 
Despite our fundamental well-being, many 
people have not quite the normal con- 
fidence of the manufacturer who was 
recently quoted in the press as saying: 

“T am now reaching a point where my 
friends are accusing me of becoming an 
optimist.” 

Accused of being an optimist! In this 
land of opportunity, what punishment is 
there for such a crime? 

But the well-founded optimism which 
we have a right to enjoy does not mean 
that we are free from problems that call 
for wisdom and patience. There are 
weak places in our social structure, in 
business, and in government. The organi- 
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zation of country life, and the cleaning up 
of our cities, are great fields of endeavor. 
In each are many favorable signs. Busi- 
ness is still trying to find a moral code for 
itself, and to adapt itself to the demands 
of the public and the lawmakers. The 
National Government is trying to cut 
away the artificial barriers to our prog- 
ress: the high tariff, the inelastic cur- 
rency, and some of the peculiar conditions 
of business which have resulted from the 
creation of artificial, superhuman persons 
— corporations. 

These struggles are all complicated by 
the disorder in Mexico and by other 
occurrences which tend to cloud our vision. 
Yet so eminent an authority as Sir George 
Paish, the editor of the London Statist, on 
his recent visit to this country said that 
except for the railroads, which need per- 
mission to advance their rates, American 
conditions are sound, and that even a 
setback in world prosperity would not 
have a serious effect upon us. Since the 
panic of 1907 we have been proceeding 
very cautiously. Our temporary difficul- 
ties are sometimes plainer than the fun- 
damental fact that the trade-mark of the 
Nation is optimism, not only for next 
year but for many years to come. 


by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved 
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FOR A PERMANENT MEXICAN 
SOLUTION 


RESIDENT Wilson has aligned 
p himself against manifest destiny, 

Anglo-Saxon tendencies, the power 
of money, and the precedents of diplomacy. 
To the imperial-minded, who are a large 
proportion of the men who have studied 
the contact of the English and Americans 
with other peoples, our manifest destiny 
is to extend southward. The Anglo- 
Saxon tendency is to take the land of any 
neighbors who fail to maintain order and 
to encourage industry after Anglo-Saxon 
ideas. When affairs are not so conducted 
we find them “intolerable.” Interven- 
tion may come after a Jameson raid, as it 
did in South Africa; or as a result of moral 
indignation as it did in our war with Spain. 
But ‘intolerable’ conditions breed inter- 
vention. The Anglo-Saxon also has a ten- 


dency to interfere in countries where his 
foreign investments are disturbed, and for 
hundreds of years one of the great, if not 
the chief, functions of diplomacy has been 
to protect and encourage the dollars or 


pounds invested in foreign fields. 

We now have an empire overseas — 
the Philippines, Hawaii, Porto Rico— 
and twice we have taken land from Mexico. 
We have paid for the ceded territory, it is 
true, but neither Mexico nor Spain had any 
choice of whether or not they would sell. 

The Government of the United States, 
and the majority of the people of the 
United States, did not deliberately set 
about acquiring this territory. Manifest 
destiny, inherent tendencies, and _ the 
power of foreign investments led us, pro- 
testing, into these acquisitions. As an 
evidence of the good faith of these pro- 
tests stands Cuba, freed from Spain by 
our armies, yet free to govern itself — 
though with the proviso that the governing 
must not become “intolerable” to us. 

We are now face to face with another 
situation in which all the old forces of 
acquisition are at work. The Govern- 
ment, as always, is doing everything it can 
to stop that tendency. A majority of the 
people of the United States do not want 
any more Mexican territory. Yet many 
of that majority think that sooner or later 
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we shall be permanently in Mexico. There 
are some who say that American terri- 
tory wiil extend to the Panama Canal. 

On the other hand, the President has 
said that under no circumstances will this 
Government acquire territory by force of 
arms. That means staying out of Mexico 
as long as possible and, if we do have to 
go in, to get out again as soon as possible; 
and Cuba stands as evidence that we can 
withdraw. 

The President, however, has gone further 
than his predecessors in resisting the ten- 
dencies of acquisition. He has set about 
weakening their force. That is the basis 
of his opposition to the kind of conces- 
sion that gives foreign governments a 
special reason for interfering in Central 
America. He is trying to lessen the power 
of money to lead us into expansion, 
for if any nation acquires territory in 
Central America, the Monroe Doctrine 
prescribes that the United States shall be 
that nation. The President is trying to 
insure a ‘tolerable’ condition in Mexico 
by recognizing only a government that 
has been legally elected, one which, there- 
fore, has some chance for popular support. 
If the United States can make it plain that 


‘men who come into power by murder can 


get no benefit from their acts, such methods 
will cease and a state of affairs nearer 
“tolerable” will reign. And that is the 
only basis on which Mexican affairs will 
remain stable. Mexico produced but one 
able dictator in a hundred years, and a 
class has grown up in northern Mexico 
(as explained elsewhere in this magazine) 
which makes even his methods impossible 
now. The one basis on which a successful 
Mexican Government can be established 
is a decent regard for the interests of the 
Mexican people. The President is doing 
what he can to make such a government 
possible. He has set the peace of Mexico 
above American profit and above the 
profits of our natural ally, England. And 
Englishmen who are used to commercial 
diplomacy undoubtedly look askance, if 
not with suspicion, on this policy of unsel- 
fishness. It is a Christian spirit so un- 
common in the dealings between nations 
that it is subject to misunderstanding. 

In the press both here and abroad 
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Americans have been abused for not under- 
standing Mexico. The charge may be 
well founded. Yet there is another side to 
it. It is time that Mexicans took pains 
to understand us, to realize what the 
American Government is trying to do, 
and to codperate with its efforts. 


THE PHILIPPINES —A TRUSTEE- 
SHIP 


OOD governmental machinery can 
(5 make it relatively easy for people 
to govern themselves; at least it 
tends in that direction. But there is a 
limit to that tendency. There is not 
devised machinery automatic enough to 
provide good government in the hands of 
an illiterate and half-civilized people. 

It is fair to count the Filipinos as half- 
civilized. About 65 per cent. are illiterate. 
Most of them live in thatched huts. They 
have accomplished little or nothing in 
literature, art, or music, and they have 
given no stimulus to the religion which 
they have in large measure adopted. 
Filipinos have not developed transporta- 
tion, merchandizing, or manufacturing. 
Left to themselves, the large majority 
are not good farmers. 

The fact that in the city of Manila and 
in one or two other towns there are Fili- 
pinos capable of holding office with more 
or less acceptability does not mean that 
the people as a whole are capable of self- 
government. But it does fire the imagi- 
nation of this more or less enlightened 
minority. They, in common with most 
other people trained under Spain, look 
upon office-holding as a lucrative profes- 
sion. The independence of the islands 
means a profitable oligarchy for them. 

The great majority of the people are not 
far enough advanced to take part in the 
Government, whether it be under American 
direction or whether it be under the direc- 
tion of the Filipino illustrado class. 

The government of the Philippines is 
a trusteeship and must remain so until the 
mass of the people can take part in it. 
To change the trusteeship from American 
hands to the hands of the educated class 
does not help the whole people of the 
islands toward self-government, even if 
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this educated class is made up of men born 
in. the Philippines. 

This oligarchy would have to do as the 
Spaniards did, and as the Americans have 
done: judge for the people what shall be 
done; they could not act for the people as 
their sympathetic and _ understanding 
spokesmen. 

To give particular members of the 
educated class practice in holding office 
is not preparing the people for self- 
government. It may be doing just the 
reverse, for it may diminish the effect- 
iveness of the teaching in literacy, in 
Sanitation, in honest dealings — in civili- 
zation — that the Insular Government 
has been furnishing. 

The appointment of one or two more 
Filipino members of the Philippine Com- 
mission is not a vital matter, but if, for 
the sake of training the Filipino oligarchy 
in office-holding, the Insular Government 
is made less efficient, Governor Harrison’s 
administration of the islands will not bear 
comparison with much of the work of his 
predecessors. 

Keeping the ultimate independence of 
the islands in view, the foundations of 
self-government must be slowly built 
from the bottom up. It is harder to create 
an intelligent electorate than to find an 
intelligent office holder. Without the in- 
telligent electorate the office holders cannot 
furnish a people with self-government. 


FAIR PRICES 


HE Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided again that it is 
contrary to law for a manufacturer 

to make a contract with a retailer that 
shall fix the price of his product to the con- 
sumer. However, if the manufacturer 
establishes his own selling organization 
he may do this very thing. In other 
words, a company which can command 
the capital to establish branch stores is 
given a privilege which a rival without 
capital is denied. There seems little jus- 
tice in this and in practice it can only have 
a tendency to make the stronger manu- 
facturers take their distributing ma- 
chinery into their own hands and thereby 
eliminate many independent retailers. 
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The object of the Court’s ruling was, of 
course, to insure all possible competition 
by leaving every retailer free to sell at any 
price he chose and thereby to give the 
public the benefit of any cut in price. The 
public’s is the paramount interest. Yet 
this apparent advantage to the public is 
not a real advantage. 

America has contributed one great prin- 
ciple to the art and ethics of merchandiz- 
ing: the principle of the square deal in 
business. The concrete example of it is 
the one-price store. We have rightly come 
to feel that retailing should be done in the 
open. This one-price system is itself, 
technically, a restriction of trade, for it 
maintains prices and prevents shrewd, 
bargaining customers from getting an 
advantage of their neighbors. In practice, 
however, it does not restrain trade. It 
develops a rivalry between one store and 
another. The extremes of this rivalry 
have led some stores to break the very 
principle (of treating all purchasers alike) 
on which their success is based. They 
take an article which is sold to everyone 
in'the United States for the same amount 
and cut the price. They maintain fair 
dealing between the customers of their 
stores but, with the Supreme Court’s 
sanction, they prevent the same fair deal- 
ing of the manufacturer with all the people 
who purchase his wares. This is not only 
unjust to the manufacturer but, what is 
more important, it is against publicinterest. 

When Mr. Wilson was governor of New 
Jersey he fathered a law which in substance 
said that a manufacturer or distributing 
company that sells a commodity in general 
use should not discriminate in prices be- 
tween different persons and different lo- 
calites. The intention of this law is to 
prohibit a great: corporation which owns 
its own distributing machinery from dis- 
criminating in one locality against an- 
other; and this law undoubtedly voices a 
principle of fair dealing in which the 
American people believe. Yet the Su- 


preme Court’s decision outlaws this same 
fair dealing if it is done through agents 
instead of direct. 

The object of the Supreme Court was 
to encourage competition in the public’s 
interest. 


Its action does encourage com- 


petition, but to the public’s detriment. 
Real competition is advantageous to the 
public but illegitimate competition is not. It 
is real competition, as Mr. Louis D. Brandeis 
points out, when half a dozen safety-razor 
manufacturers have their wares upon the 
market each at its fixed and published 
price. But it is not real competition for 
a drug store to sell one kind of safety razor 
below that price to draw a crowd or to 
ruin another dealer. That is a kind of 
business that the statute in New Jersey 
is intended to prevent. 

It is axiomatic that wide distribution 
means the possibility of cheap manufac- 
ture. The true competiton that will turn 
this cheap manufacture into cheap goods 
for the public is not the competition of one 
retailer against another in selling the same 
goods, but the competition of one manu- 
facturer against another in making goods 
and making prices. To disrupt the dis- 
tributing system by the unfair competition 
that is licensed by the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court is to damage the fun- 
damental basis of cheap prices. 

More than that, it has a tendency to 
force large manufacturers, who have to 
keep their trade outlets open, to organize 
their own selling agencies; and that means 
great concentration of business and capi- 
tal and the elimination of many retailers 
as independent business men. 

The ethics of business are constantly 
improving, sporadically spurred on by 
“exposures” and continuously spurred on 
by the growing standards of morality and 
by the deeper insight into business. The 
Supreme Court has fallen behind the 
standard of fair dealing. This gives Con- 
gress an opportunity to legalize such busi- 
ness conduct, as the state legislatures 
of Massachusetts and California have 
already done. 


SWIFT AND CHEAP JUSTICE 


RIMINAL trials are always fol- 
C lowed with more interest by the 

public than civil trials are, and it 
is therefore not surprising that much of 
the adverse comment upon justice as dis- 
pensed in the United States should be based 
upon such a case as Thaw’s, upon the par- 
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don of C. W. Morse, and upon the year’s 
delay in hearing the appeal of Ex-lieuten- 
ant Becker, of the New York police force. 

But these are not as important as the 
thousands of civil cases which are delayed 
or perverted. They are, however, mani- 
festations of the same lack of organization 
in our courts and in our tedious system of 
legal procedure. 

Under the suggestive title, “The Sport- 
ing Theory of Justice,’ in another part 
of this magazine, Mr. George W. Alger 
describes the absurd lengths to which our 
lawyers are allowed to go in playing the 
game of the law. The judge referees the 
contest and the lawyers see who can pro- 
duce the most technicalities under the 
complicated rules of the game as it is 
played. Even the wisest judge can do 
little to hasten justice under these con- 
ditions. And this is the basis of much of 
the public dissatisfaction with the courts. 
The judges are wise and honest. The 
average American lawyer is comparatively 
well trained and able. But the wisdom 
of the judges and the ability of the law- 
yers is perverted into a game — played at 
the public expense. 

There are hopeful manifestations that 
the lawyers are ready for reform. What is 
needed now is for the public to be shown 
the path of progress so that its unen- 
lightened suspicion of the courts may be 
turned into an advocacy of proper reforms. 


CREDIT FOR FARMERS 


N HIS message to Congress the Presi- 
| dent called attention to the need of 

better rural credit facilities. It is a 
long-standing need. Happily, now, there 
is a clearly expressed public demand that 
the need be filled. Moreover, it is not the 
demand of the farmers only. Bankers, 
business men, publicists, and politicians 
have all urged the establishment of better 
credit facilities for agriculture. There is 
a practical unanimity in the demand. 
Every one is not agreed on the form the 
facilities should take, but there is good 
reasun to hope with the President that 
“common council will produce the results 
we must all desire.” 


The press has discussed the question. 
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Many private persons and private agen- 
cies have been studying the problem here 
and abroad during the last five or six 
years. Wisconsin sent one of its officers 
to Europe to study farm credit and coéper- 
ation, and last summer a Congressional 
committee, accompanied by a delegation 
from more than thirty states, went to 
Europe to investigate the subject again. 

We are, therefore, well prepared to 
bring the matter before Congress. The 
problem is two-fold. The business of 
agriculture, like other businesses, needs 
two kinds of credit: one to furnish the 
fixed capital that stays in the business, the 
other to furnish the working capital from 
time to time with which to carry it on. 

The farmer gets his fixed capital now 
by mortgaging his land and _ buildings. 
Usually he has to find some one in his own 
neighborhood to take his mortgage, and 
after he has found a purchaser the period 
of the mortgage is likely to be compara- 
tively short. Besides the local purchasers, 
in the last few years, companies that sell 
farm mortgages to the national market of 
investors have built up a helpful business. 
But in the main the American farmer has 
to get his fixed capital in his own locality. 
It is a great handicap. It is as if every 
division of a railroad had to be financed 
locally. 

It is particularly necessary to remove 
this handicap now. Farming is changing. 
It is becoming more and more a business. 
Our farmers are facing an era of extra- 
ordinary expenditure, if they are to keep 
abreast of the times. There is a need 
of more and better live stock. There is 
need of more machinery. The fertility 
of the soil must be increased. American 
agriculture needs a tremendous amount 
of money, and needs it for a long time. 
The present mortgage system will not 
supply it. We need a system of land 
mortgage bonds. In Europe they are 
sold in large volume. The proceeds of the 
sale of these bonds would supply the 
money that American agriculture needs. 
To provide the machinery for selling 


them to the public and for lending the 
money to the farmers is the task before 
Congress, and before the state legislatures 
as well. 


In some places in Europe, part 


















of the machinery for doing this is the far- 
mers’ codperative credit associations which 
guarantee the mortgage payments of their 
members; elsewhere, joint stock banks buy 
the mortgages and guarantee them. 

Up to the present time the American 
farmer has obtained his working capital 
from the local bank or from the local store. 
Such credit is uncertain and high-priced. 
Neither the country banks nor the coun- 
try stores have had the proper facilities 
for “carrying” the farmers over the long 
periods between harvests. The — stores 
have to charge a higher interest than they 
pay themselves; and the country banks, 
being themselves unable to borrow on 
farmers’ notes, cannot accept many of 
them. Under the provisions of the 
Owen-Glass bill, farmers’ notes become 
acceptable as a basis for currency. The 
country national bank may lend the farmer 
money and by endorsing his note borrow 
the money from the regional reserve bank. 
This puts the farmer on a par with other 
businesses in dealing with national banks. 

This should help the situation, but there 
is a duty before the farmers themselves. 
There is need for rural organizations which 
will produce capital from the farmers’ 
own ranks and encourage outside capital 
to enter the agricultural business. On 
this great problem, which touches rural 
credit and almost every other phase of 
rural life, the Department of Agriculture, 
in codperation with many other forces all 
over the country, is now bending its 
energies. There has not been a time in 
our history when such intelligent effort has 
been directed toward making our funda- 
mental business profitable and efficient. 


THE PRESIDENT’S RESPONSI- 
BILITY 
OR some time the public has looked 
H upon the Président as the respon- 
sible leader in the Government, 
responsible to the electorate not only for 
administration but for legislation as well; 
and the course of the tariff bill and the 
currency measure leaves no doubt that 
Mr. Wilson accepts this responsibility. 
Elsewhere in this magazine Mr. Bur- 
ton J]. Hendrick shows how the President 
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stands to this Congress almost as the British 
Prime Minister stands to Parliament. 
Nor is this a new relation between the 
President and Congress. While teaching 
politics at Princeton, Mr. Wilson wrote an 
account of American politics just prior to 
the Civil War for Lord Acton’s “ Modern 
History.” In it occurs this significant 
passage: 

“The parliamentary régime had broken 
down, because there was no organized 
method of leadership in Congress, and no 
responsible ministry at the head of a domi- 
nant party and of the law-making House. 
The President’s ‘cabinet,’ though in early 
years selected from among men who had 
seen service in Congress and were known 
and acknowledged leaders of their party, 
had never had a place on the floor of Con- 
gress. Congressional committees had for 
many years after the foundation of the 
Government accepted the suggestions of 
the President and his advisers in matters 
of legislation; bills had often been framed 
in executive departments which the Houses 
showed themselves very ready to adopt, 
and early Presidents had counted upon 
exercising a guiding influence in legisla- 
tion as a natural prerogative in view of 
their position as accepted representatives 
of the Nation. But Congress had by de- 
grees broken away from this private con- 
nection with the Executive, this connec- 
tion of advice and common council; and 
there had never been any public connec- 
tion whatever. The Houses looked more 
and more exclusively to their own com- 
mittees or to their own private members 
for bills which they were to act upon, and 
grew more and more jealous of ‘outside’ 
suggestions or assumptions of parliamen- 
tary leadership. There was still always a 
nominal ‘Administration’ party, and also 
a party of the ‘Opposition’ in the House 
and Senate; but the Administration party 
had grown every session more and more 
disposed to dictate to the President rather 
than submit to his leadership; and Con- 
gress was not homogeneous enough to form- 
ulate distinct or consistent lines of action.” 

Congress is no more homogeneous now 
than it was then, nor has it within itself 
the power to formulate and follow distinct 
or consistent lines of action. When com- 
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mittee chairmen, responsible to particular 
districts, formulate national policies, there 
can hardly be a responsible National 
Government, nor is the legislative branch 
likely to be an efficient law-making body. 
Certainly under that system no Congress 
of recent years has accomplished as much as 
the present Congress has with its connec- 
tion of “advice and common council” with 
the Executive. 


FOR PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 


r “HE power of the political “bosses” 
was so hatefully apparent in the 
last National Conventions, the 

power of patronage to control delegations, 

especially Southern Republican delega- 
tions, became so noticeable, that the Presi- 
dent’s advocacy of direct presidential 
primaries is likely to gain much support 
that it would not have had two years ago. 

It will naturally receive Democratic sup- 

port. It will receive even more enthusias- 

tic Bull Moose support, and, judging from 
the replies of a few Republican National 

Committeemen to a query sent out by 

the New York Sum, it will even have some 

Republican support. 

Advocates of the measure point to the 
obvious advantage that it possesses of 
eliminating the barter of patronage and 
promises for support at nominating con- 
ventions. The opponents fear chiefly 
that it will lead to the nomination of 
demagogues, and that efficient machinery 
for putting it in practice cannot be de- 
vised. Looking back over the last few 
elections it is perhaps fair to guess that a 
Republican primary would have nomi- 
nated Mr. Roosevelt in 1912 instead of 
Mr. Taft. In the Democratic primaries 
in 1912 seven states showed a preference 
for Speaker Clark and three for President 
Wilson. It is likely that Mr. Alton B. 
Parker would not have been nominated by 
primaries. Nor is it likely that Mr. Bryan 
would have received his first nomination. 
In all probability Mr. Roosevelt would 
have received the nomination in 1908 if 
direct primaries had then been in practice. 
There is little evidence in this showing 
one way or the other. It is probable, 
however, that “dark horses” such as 


Mr. Parker would not so often become 
presidential candidates, and that men who 
had become known to the public by dis- 
tinguished service in Congress or as state 
governors would have even greater oppor- 
tunities than at present. The difficulty of 
discovering the measure of popular ap- 
proval between two candidates by primary 
would not be difficult, but it would present 
many problems in a struggle for nomi- 
nation such as occurred last year in the 
Democratic party in which Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Clark, Mr. Underwood, and Mr. 
Harmon all had substantial support. 


THE COMMISSION FORM OF 
. GOVERNMENT 


MONTH ago, twenty-three cities 
A in Pennsylvania, of between 5,000 

and 10,000 inhabitants apiece, 
assumed a form of commission govern- 
ment. Every city will be governed by 
five commissioners, one of whom will be 
mayor and the other four heads of depart- 
ments. This means that the voters have 
only a few names to vote on, and that 
responsibility is concentrated on the heads 
of five men. This is good as far as it’ goes. 
But the administration of a town of 5,000 
or 10,000 inhabitants is not too large a 
task for one man. There is every reason 
to believe that concentrating the respon- 
sibility upon a city manager would produce 
an even more effective government than 
putting the work in the hands of five men. 
Two small Southern towns already have 
city managers; and Dayton, O., is looking 
for one. 

As the first city of 100,000 people to 
employ a city manager, Dayton’s method 
of government is likely to become famous, 
as did the Galveston scheme of commission 
government. Like that scheme, also, 
Dayton’s plan grew out of adversity. 
The commission form ‘of government was 
the result of the tidal wave that almost 
swept Galveston from the map. Dayton’s 
adoption of the city manager plan fol- 
lowed the flood which brought disaster to 
the whole Ohio Valley. Dayton is willing 
and able to pay a salary that ought to 
tempt the very best of the engineering 
profession. Governing a city of 100,000 























people is a task large enough to interest 
even some of the great engineering cor- 
porations. But whether we see such cor- 
porations hired to run our cities or not, 
there is little doubt that if the city man- 
ager plan is successful in Dayton it will 
spread its efficient influence to other cities. 


THE SHERMAN ACT AND LABOR 


R. JOHN P. WHITE, president of 
M the United Mine Workers’ Union 
| of America, and a number of his 
associates are being prosecuted by the 
Department of Justice for violation of the 
Sherman Act. They were indicted for 
conspiring to restrain trade during the 
strike in the Kanawha coal fields in 1912, 
and they are also indicted for their part 
in the recent troubles in Colorado. 

There is a peculiar interest in these 
suits. There have been hundreds of pros- 
ecutions under the Sherman Act against 
manufacturers and selling organizations 
— so-called trusts — but until this time the 
Government has seldom invoked the Sher- 
man Act against the labor unions. 

So far as their operations have been con- 
cerned the Sherman Act has been a dead 
letter. Unions combine to restrain trade 
by sympathetic strikes, boycotts, the 
publication of unfair lists, etc. Restrain- 
ing trade is their chief means of enforcing 
their demands, and they often enter into 
conspiracies to do it. The Government 
has ignored the union transgressions. 

This was the situation until the end of 
Mr. Taft’s presidency. Just before his 
term expired he was presented with a 
Sundry Civil bill in which certain funds 
were appropriated for the enforcement of 
the Sherman Act with the proviso that 
they were not to be used against labor 
unions or farmers’ associations. Mr. Taft 
vetoed the bill because this provision was 
class legislation. The same bill was later 
presented to President Wilson. He signed 
it, but took occasion in so doing to say, “I 
can assure the country that this item will 
neither limit nor in any way embarrass 
the actions of the Department of Justice.” 

Many people looked upon this statement 
of the President’s merely as an excuse. 
The Department of Justice never had 
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actively enforced the Sherman Act against 


labor. The President’s critics neither 
hoped nor expected that the law would be 
enforced now. But many employers did 
fear that the passage of the bill with this 
clause in it would lead the labor unions to 
believe that they were a special and priv- 
ileged class, not amenable to the laws of 
the land. 

The indictment of Mr. White and his 
associates should set that fear at rest. 
It does more. It changes the whole situa- 
tion. Instead of formally legalizing the 
practical labor union exemption from the 
Sherman Act, the Administration seems 
actually to be enforcing the law. 

With the law on the statute books there 
is no doubt that it should be enforced. 
But there is a question whether in its pres- 
ent form the law fits the unions any better 
than it has fitted the trusts. Its enforce- 
ment against the trusts has been an in- 
efficient business. In the first place it was 
not plain to business men or they did not 
contemplate its enforcement, for the era 
of trust-building came after its passage. 
When enforcement finally did come it 
was extremely difficult, for the Depart- 
ment of Justice was face to face with the 
condition in which many if not most of the 
larger industries of the country were con- 
ducted in violation of the Sherman Act. 

The same situation is now true of the 
application of the Sherman Act to labor 
operations. It would be a great advan- 
tage to the unions, to the employers, and 
above all to the public, if what the Pres- 
ident calls the “debatable ground” 
around the law could be cleared up as 
quickly as possible. When that is pre- 
scribed the unions can be forced to keep 
their operations within the legal limits. 


OUR VULNERABLE CIVILIZATION 


P ‘HE more civilized we become, the 

more vulnerable becomes our State. 

When we depend upon the tele- 
graph, the telephone, trolley cars, and 
other public utilities we are constantly 
struggling to keep the small minority who 
own these utilities from oppressing us. 
We have now reached a place where this 
minority is pretty well subjugated to the 
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There is another mi- 
nority, however, that at times also 
disregards that interest. A good ex- 
ample of this was the action of the em- 
ployees of the ice companies in Cincin- 
nati last summer. They were compara- 
tively few in number, a very small mi- 
nority of the people of the city. During a 
hot spell in June, when their action would 
cause the most inconvenience to the well- 
to-do and the most suffering to the poor, 
they struck. The object in picking this 
time was to make the public suffering 
sufficient to force the employers to accede 
to the strikers’ demands. 

The mayor of Cincinnati, however, 
ended the public’s inconvenience by oper- 
ating the ice plants with the city em- 
ployees. Whether this prejudiced the 
interests of owners or strikers, it at least 
placedthe interest of the public above either. 

In speaking of a strike on the Georgia 
Railroad, Governor Brown, of Georgia, 
explained the principle which seemed to 
justify the seemingly high-handed act of 
Cincinnati’s mayor: 

“The crisis which a strike on a public 
service corporation brings upon the masses 
of the people is not only a menace to their 
power to procure the necessities of life, 
but is also a challenge to the very sov- 
ereignty of the State in that it arrogates 
to itself the power to prevent the railroads 
from performing the special functions for 
which the State granted their charters. 

“It is needless, then, to say that the 
State would not permit the management to 
shut down the operation of a street car 
line or a railroad. It is manifest, there- 
fore, that the acts of the employees in 
preventing such operation are equally 
indefensible, equally condemnable, and 
that they should be just as inflexibly held 
accountable to the laws of the State.”’ 

Yet under the present situation the 
strike is the laborer’s most effective 
weapon. If the union minority is to be 
held as strictly accountable to the public 
interest as the capitalistic minority is, it 
should be provided with other means of 
redress than striking; and labor leaders 
who are wise will welcome any method of 
settling disputes which does not cause 
inconvenience and suffering to the public. 


public interest. 


A WARNING FROM FRANCE 


of Power,” Mr. William Morton Ful- 

lerton draws a picture of a vital diffi- 
culty into which the French Republic has 
plunged, and the picture is important to 
Americans because we are following in 
the footsteps of the French: 

“During an entire week in March, 1900, 
5,000 or 6,000 Parisian postmen and tele- 
graph clerks, assisted by their comrades in 
the provinces, remained absent from their 
posts and imposed their will upon nearly 
40 millions of their fellow-citizens. Star- 
tled spectators in other countries immedi- 
ately concluded that France was in a state 
of revolution.” 

Other similar indications followed: Thus, 
at Lyons there was a strike of police- 
men. In Bordeaux and Paris, the 
hospital assistants demanded less work 
and higher wages. “‘A kind of epidemic of 
“syndicomania’ began to rage in France 
among the civil servants, who, by a law 
voted in 1901, were given the right to com- 
bine without being expressly given the 
right to strike. At present there are in 
France at least 488 Professional Associa- 
tions of State Employees in the big central 
government offices, and 202 unions repre- 
senting the State employees in the match 
factories, the tobacco factories, the mint, 
the State railways, etc., etc. These vari- 
ous unions are united in a general federa- 
tion, and it is this colossal new force, which 
has been encouraged by the State, that was 
suddenly brought to the notice of the pub- 
lic by the postmen’s strike of March, 1909.”’ 

The reason that this new force is a 
menace to the French Republic is not at 
all that it is a labor union but that it is a 
voting union. Practically one of every 
eight voters works for the State. There 
are 900,000 State employees banded to- 
gether. They are not the servants of the 
State. They are the masters. There are 
few delegates to the French Assembly who 
dare to oppose any demand of the or- 
ganized State employees. As Mr. Fuller- 
ton says: ‘The deputy is tempted to be- 
come a traveling salesman of political or 
social favors and gimcracks in return for 
votes or local influence.” 


|: HIS illuminating book, “Problems 
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In this country, one eighth of the voters 
are not in the Government’s Service, but 
any one who has watched events in Wash- 
ington knows that there is now pressure 
enough on our Congressmen from govern- 
mental employees who wish increases in 
pay, transfers, etc. 

The people who receive money directly 
from the Government, as they organize, 
become a special interest just as much as 
associations of manufacturers demanding 
tariff rates or any other favor. 

“In a country of universal suffrage, 
where the power of numbers is predomi- 
nant, the sheer numerical value of the 
mass-vote of vast groups of civil servants 
is an essential element in the problem of 
election.” 

This phenomenon is the chief reason 
against governmental ownership and opera- 
tion of such things as the railroads, the 
telephone lines, etc. Governmental opera- 
tion might solve many of the difficulties 
which the present conduct of those busi- 
nesses produces, but if sufficiently extended 
it would create a class of people in the pay 
of the State who, though a minority, would 
be well enough organized to demand and 
receive from Congress special favors at the 
expense of the rest of the population. 
They would be in a position to go even 
farther than this, and to threaten our 
very system of government as they do in 
France, for a legislature is not sovereign 
that is afraid. of the public servants. 
Americans are bred with a distrust of a 
standing army, based on the fear that it 
will cow the Government by military force; 
there is better ground to fear an army 
of civil servants and pensioners banded 
together to force the Government into any 
measures which may be for their benefit. 


THE NEW WEST TO THE SOUTH 
HE new West is South America. 
The phenomenon of rapid settle- 
ment and of the extension of rail- 
roads and telegraphs is now under way 
there as it was in the Trans-Mississippi 
region following the Civil War. Immi- 
grants are flocking to the rich, cheap lands 
and are developing a buoyant and hopeful 
civilization. It is, to be sure, a Latin 
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movement whereas ours was a westward 
march of Anglo-Saxons. But it is none 
the less in the same spirit; and it is achiev- 
ing much the same political results as well 
as similar economic results. These figures 
are enlightening: 
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IMMIGRATION INTO ARGENTINA AND BRAZIL 
IN 1911 

Argentina Brazil 

Italians 58,200 22,800 
Portuguese 2,600 46,700 
French 5,000 1,300 
Spaniards 118,700 27,000 
Total Latins 184,500 97,800 
Northern Europeans 20,700 23,000 
Others 15,700 6,200 
Total 220,900 127,000 


In the last eighteen years the population 
of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile has in- 
creased 50 per cent., as appears from the 
following table: 





Population of 1895 1913 
Argentina 3,950,000 7,800,000 
Brazil. 15,800,000 22,100,000 
Chile . 2,700,000 3,700,000 
22,450,000 33,600,000 
The development of these countries 


under the impetus of this immigration is 
indicated by the increase in the facilities 
for travel: 


MILES OF RAILROAD LINES 


1900 1913 
Argentina 10,300 =. 25,300 
Brazil . 9,800 13,000 
Chile 2,300 3,800 
22,400 42,100 


And equally striking is the increased 
mileage of telegraph lines: 


MILES OF TELEGRAPH LINES 





1900 1913 

Argentina 28,000 37,000 
Brazil 29,000 72,000 
Chile 11,000 16,500 
68,000 125,500 


These three countries have a total com- 
merce of 13 billions of dollars a year, or 
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50 per cent. more than the combined 
commerce of China and Japan and nearly 
twice the commerce of Canada. This 
trade has tripled upon itself in the last 
thirteen years. And it is still growing with 
great rapidity. 

With the opening of the Panama Canal 
and with the stimulus to foreign trade 
which the new tariff offers, this develop- 
ment for South America points to a rich 
field for American enterprise. 


A PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF 
MEDICAL EDUCATION 


AKLAND, Cal., was the first large 
() city in this country to employ 

women nurses, under the direction 
of a physician, to inspect every child in 
the public schools. Reports of the ex- 
aminations are sent to the children’s par- 
ents with suggestion that proper medical 
aid be sought for the children that are 
found to be defective. 

A large percentage of the parents act 
upon the suggestion, and that percentage is 
increased by the tactful persuasion of the 
nurses, who visit the homes of the children 
and add their personal influence to the 
written advice. 

The report of Dr. N. K. Foster, the 
medical director of the public schools, 
shows the vital necessity of the work. 
Of nearly 18,000 children that were ex- 
amined last year more than 12,000 showed 
remediable physical defects. Of course, 
some of these ailments are slight, but that 
is all the more reason why they should be 
corrected before they become acute. 
More than 42 per cent. of the defective 
children had decayed teeth, 28 per cent. 
had diseased tonsils, 18 per cent. were 
suffering from eye strain or other visual 
troubles, 13 per cent. were “ mouth breath- 
ers,’ 8 per cent. had adenoids, and another 
8 per cent. had enlarged glands. 

One hospital in Oakland alone, handling 
only the cases of poor children, gave 2,849 
treatments to 564 boys and girls. The 
amount of remedial work that was done 
at the private expense of parents was, of 
course, much larger. 

The most important part of the Oak- 
land system is the work of the visiting 
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nurses, for they “follow-up” the advice 
given by mail, and by their personal con- 
tact with children and parents they edu- 
cate the whole body of the people in the 
knowledge of sanitation and right living. 


GARDENS AND EDUCATION 


A NEW YORK district leader in 


“Harlem’s Little Italy,” in which 

thirty-six murders had been com- 
mitted in fifteen months, testified re- 
cently that the school garden in that neigh- 
borhood had “broken up the boys’ street 
gangs.” This is a striking phase of the 
many useful services that have been per- 
formed by the movement that was started 
eleven years ago when Mrs. Henry Par- 
sons organized a children’s school farm on 
a municipal dump. With several of her 
friends Mrs. Parsons founded the Inter- 
national Children’s School Farm League 
to promote the use of gardens in the edu- 
cation of children. Gardens had a place 
in the education of children as long ago as 
500 B. C., but Mrs. Parsons differed from 
her predecessors in that she made use of 
the garden to foster the growth of children 
rather than merely to teach them how to 
grow plants. 

The Board of Education did not imme- 
diately seé the value of illustrating the 
wonders of nature to a handful of urchins 
by means of a few kitchen vegetables 
grown in a “garden” that had hitherto 
produced only a crop of tin cans, rags, and 
bottles. But before long the Department 
of Parks made the dump into De Witt 
Clinton Park, and not only left unmolested 
the 8 x 4 foot plots of the little farmers, 
but later opened two other parks to the 
children. Since 1905 the Board of Edu- 
cation has borne part of the expenses of 
the work, which has so expanded that dur- 
ing the last season 35,000 children in 
Manhattan got their nature study at first 
hand in the League’s “farms” instead of 
from the blackboards of the public schools. 

School gardens are now conducted in 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, San Diego, Los 
Angeles, Kansas City, Saginaw, Mich., 
and other cities, and in small towns as well, 
for the garden can teach the country child 
as well as the city youngster. 








AN INVESTMENT THAT ENDED 
HAPPILY 


HEY were alone in the world 

— a widow and her daugh- 

ter. The daughter had the 

praiseworthy ambition to fit 

herself for kindergarten teach- 
ing by taking a course of study in a well 
known training school that was conducted 
in a near-by city. 

Since their bereavement, the question 
of how that could be managed had oc- 
cupied their thoughts to the exclusion of 
nearly everything else. Between them- 
selves, the question had often been dis- 
cussed far into the night. And, at every 


opportunity, the counsel of their friends 
and neighbors had been sought. 

They had been left with a small estate 
which, in its present form, they well knew 
would be sufficient for their support only 
through the most rigid kind of economi- 


zing. It consisted of a few thousand dol- 
lars on deposit in a local savings institu- 
tion; a cash balance at one of the other 
banks, large enough, with good manage- 
ment, to take care of current needs for 
perhaps a year or a year and a half; anda 
piece of well situated, but rather run-down, 
business property. 

After several weeks of patient discus- 
sion, the training school problem seemed 
no nearer solution than ever, and the idea 
was about to be given up as impracticable, 
when suddenly the daughter thought she 
saw a way to solve it. 

“You remember, mother,” she said, 
resuming the discussion one evening, 
“father was aiways complaining about 
the Main Street property ‘eating up’ in 
taxes, repairs, and so on, most of what he 
got out of it for rent; and for two years or 
more he had been waiting for something to 
turn up to enable him to sell. Now, if 
we could only find someone to buy it for 
anything like what father believed he 
ought to get for it, and then find a way to 
invest the money so that it would yield 
an income of 5 or 6 per cent., the whole 
thing would be easy.” 


At once her mother took kindly to the 
suggestion, and early the next day they 
were both in consultation with a real 
estate broker. At first he did not give 
them much encouragement. Business in 
his line had been poor for months; and he 
was certain that, under the circumstances, 
no one could be found who would consider 
the property at the price that was being 
asked. If they would make some con- 
cession, there was a chance that he would 
be able to find a buyer. 

The broker’s judgment in the matter 
finally prevailed, and he was duly com- 
missioned to sell the property as soon as 
possible. He happened to be more suc- 
cessful than he had anticipated, for in less 
than two weeks he had negotiated the 
sale at a price which left for the widow and 
her daughter, after the payment of the 
customary commission, approximately 
five thousand dollars. 

They were now confronted with a new 
and, in some respects, still more difficult 
problem, for they were as inexperienced 
in investment matters as in real estate 
management. How could these newly ac- 
quired funds be invested safely and at a 
rate of interest to give the income which 
they had carefully figured out would be 
the least they could get along with? 

During the next fortnight, mother and 
daughter applied themselves quite as 
earnestly to the task of solving the new 
problem as they had to the one which pre- 
ceded it. In discussing it with their 
friends, they found, curiously enough, that 
the very people who had failed to see and 
to suggest what appeared to them now the 
ridiculously simple way of surmounting 
the first difficulty, were generous, indeed, 
with suggestions about what securities 
to buy. But they had, fortunately, at 
least a fair perception of how easy it would 
be for them to make a serious mistake. 
They were entering a new field and they 
realized the necessity of treading cautiously. 

When the WorLp’s Work heard about 
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their case, they had, for one reason or an- 
other, discarded all but two of the many 
investment suggestions which their friends 
had made. And, on the whole, they showed 
wisdom in having done so. Of the two 
suggestions, between which they were find- 
ing it difficult to decide, one called for the 
equal division of the $5,000 fund among 
three of the more active, standard, divi- 
dend-paying railroad stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. These stocks 
included the 7 per cent. preferred stock of 
one of the roads in what is known as the 
Northwestern group; the 6 per cent. 
common stock of one of the roads in the 
Southwestern group; and the 5 per cent. 
common stock of an Eastern “trunk line.” 

The other suggestion called for an equal 
division of the fund among the following: 
a 6 per cent. industrial bond, the issue of 
a company that owns and operates a large 
acreage of ore lands in Cuba; a 6 per cent. 
railroad stock, the “common” of another 
of the Southwestern group of roads: and 
a 5 per cent. public service corporation 
bond, the issue of one of the subsidiary 
companies of a “holding corporation” that 
controls properties in various cities scat- 
tered from Maine to Wisconsin. 

Between the two groups of securities 
there was practically no choice so far as 
income was concerned. In the first, the 
three stocks were at that time selling to 
yield, respectively, about 5.70, 7.25, and 
5.20 per cent., or an average of only a small 
fraction more than 6 per cent. In the 
second, the industrial bond, the railroad 
stock, and the public utility bond were 
selling to yield, respectively, 6.00, 6.50, and 
5.40 per cent., or an average of only a small 
fraction less than 6 per cent. 

The real question, then, that was per- 
plexing these two prospective investors 
was this: whether, according to the best 
investment practice, they ought to choose 
the group in which bonds predominated; 
or whether they could, with equal assur- 
ance, put all their money into stocks. 

It is because the story of the experience 
of these two investors turns upon that 
question that it is told here in detail. For 
the question is one of the most common 
causes of the perplexities of “first grade” 
students of the science of investment. 
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Therefore, without attempting to go into 
an analysis of the merits of the various 
securities under consideration in this par- 
ticular case — the selection of which, it 
may incidentally be said, was found to 
conform in many respects to some of the 
well recognized investment principles, 
notably the principle of geographical dis- 
tribution of risk — it is well to refer to 
some of the points on the basis of which it 
was suggested to the widow and her 
daughter that they ought to confine their 
investments to bonds, or to other forms of 
fixed-income-bearing securities, such as 
mortgages or notes. 

Certainly the most important considera- 
tion in their case, which is typical of a 
great many that are being brought regu- 
larly to the attention of this magazine, 
was to get safety with an income-producing 
power that should be as steady as possible. 
There seemed to be no necessity whatever 
for giving any thought to the question of 
making any change in the investment, at 
least for several years to come. So the 
plan that was finally decided upon com- 
prised the purchase of two of the public 
utility bonds which had been recommended, 
a 5 per cent. municipal at about par, and 
a carefully selected farm mortgage for 
$2,000, yielding 6 per cent. The average 
income rate on the whole $5,000 invested 
in that way was a little more than 53 per 
cent., or about $280 a year. And that 
sum, in addition to the interest of $140 a 
year on the savings deposit to supple- 
ment the funds available for current 
needs, was sufficient to enable the young 
woman to realize her ambition. 

That is a plan, subject, of course, to a 
good many modifications to meet dif- 
ferent income requirements, which might 
very properly be adopted by any investor 
to fit circumstances similar to those des- 
cribed in the story. It is based upon the 
fundamental principle that investors who 
are dependent upon income and who do 
not possess the training to follow closely 
the trend of current financial events that 
affect security values, should, as a rule, 
hold few, if any, stocks, because they are a 
type of investment whose income-produ- 
cing power is contingent upon so many 
unknown influences. 

















WHAT THE PRESIDENT IS TRYING 
TO DO FOR MEXICO 


By 
EDWARD G. LOWRY 


HE first item of President Wilson’s Mexican policy has been: 
Huerta must go. That is but a preliminary detail and an 
incident of the larger general conception. A second item 
of his policy, and the ultimate end, is: The concession- 
aries and foreign interests must go. Not that foreign 
capital must leave Central America, but that it shall cease to be a 
dominant special interest. This policy is to apply not only to 
Mexico but to all the Latin-American republics to the south of us. 
President Wilson has served plain notice that foreign interests and 
concessions are no longer to be the first consideration in the relations 
between the United States and the Southern republics. Material 
interests are to be set aside entirely. They are dominating forces 
to-day in most of the Latin-American republics. They have 
caused most of the troubles of those republics. They are at the bot- 
tom of the disorder and strife in Mexico to-day. To President Wilson 
it is just as intolerable that Mexico should be dominated by English oil 
interests or American mining interests or German commercial inter- 
ests or French banking interests as it is that the United States should 
be dominated by these interests, or by the Standard Oil interests, or 
the Steel interests, or the Tobacco Trust, or any other manifestation of 
so-called Big Business. He has clearly set out to decrease the potency 
and power of these foreign interests in Mexico and, incidentally, in the 
adjoining Latin republics. He has lucidly stated his policy: 
“Politics,” says Mr. Wilson, “is made up in just about equal parts 
of comprehension and sympathy. No man ought to go into politics 
who doesn’t comprehend the task he is going to attack. He may com- 
prehend it so completely that it daunts him, that he doubts whether 
his own spirit is stout enough and his own mind able enough to at- 
tempt its great undertakings, but unless he comprehend it he ought not 
to enter it. After he has comprehended it there should come into his 
mind those profound impulses of sympathy which connect him with 
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the rest of mankind, for politics is a business of interpretation and no 
men are fit for it who do not see and seek more than their own advan- 
tage and interest.” 

That is the philosophy of the Administration’s Mexican policy. 






A POLICY FOR ALL LATIN AMERICA 


President Wilson has tried at least twice and in the most public way 
imaginable to make clear the basic conceptions oi which his Mexican 
policy rests. It is larger than a mere Mexican policy; it is a Latin- 
American policy. Dollar diplomacy has been supplanted by diplo- 
matic welfare work, but Mr. Wilson’s concepts of our duties, our re- 
sponsibilities, and our opportunities with respect to Mexico and the 
Central American republics have not penetrated the popular intelli- 
gence. Even so astute and alert a man as Mr. Joseph H. Choate, in 
the course of a speech made on November 20th before the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York City, said: ‘I should like very much to dis- 
cuss the policy of the United States in regard to Mexico. I think I 
could occupy the whole evening with it —if I only knew what that 
policy was.” 

The fundamentals, the framework, the broad, essential, and salient 
points of that policy are not far to seek. President Wilson has been 
to this juncture reticent only about details. He has not submitted 
to the country step by step all the plans and all the negotiations that 
have gone on, looking to the ousting of Huerta. President Wilson has 
said time and again: ‘‘Huerta must go.’”’ Why must Huerta go? 
Under all the precedents of international law and usage, this Gov- 
ernment would have been justified in according him diplomatic recog- 
nition and acknowledging his headship of affairs in Mexico. President 
Wilson did not recognize Huerta because he is looking beyond the 
present. He has proclaimed a new Latin-American policy so bold, so 
simple, and so original that not yet is it understood. The President is 
seeking to put an end to revolutions in Latin-American States. As the 
simplest way of preventing revolutions, he is seeking to remove the root 
cause of most of them. What he is trying to do is to cure the revolu- 
tionary disease in Mexico and to discourage it in the Latin-American 
republics. Mr. Wilson is assured that he has discovered the germ that 
causes this revolutionary disease and his present task is to isolate that 
germ and then to destroy it. 

What is the underlying cause of the present troubles in Mexico? 
Foreign interests and concessions. They have been at the bottom of 
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most of the Latin-American troubles. What else brought about the 
recent troubles in Honduras, Nicaragua, and Santo Domingo? Who 
commonly seeks the intervention of the United Statesin Latin-American 
troubles? Who is responsible for the recurrent demard. in recent 
years more frequent than ever, that the United States shali take over 
or exercise a veiled protectorate over one or another of the republics 
south of usP_ Always foreign interests, bondholders or concessionaries. 
They are the germs of revolution and the cause of instability of gov- 
ernment in the Latin-American countries. President Wilson clearly 
sees this. He takes a lofty moral view of his duties and his oppor- 
tunities, and here at the very beginning of his administration it has 
become his inescapable fortune to put his policy into actual operation. 
He is trying to prove to Mexicans and to Latin-Americans that the 
United States can do both a service that apparently they have not 
dreamed of doing for themselves. Perhaps it is a service that they 
could not do for themselves. The President holds that ‘‘the business, 
prosperity, and contentment of Mexico mean more, much more, to us 
than merely an enlarged field for our commerce and enterprise.” He 
is seeking to ‘‘ prove to the Mexican people that we know how to serve 
them without first thinking how we shall serve ourselves.”” The Pres- 
ident set this forth very clearly in his instructions to Mr. John Lind, 
when he enjoined Mr. Lind “to give every possible evidence that we 
act in the interest of Mexico alone and not in the interest of any person 
or body of persons who may have personal or property claims in Mexico 
which they may feel they have the right to press. Weare seeking to coun- 
sel Mexico for her own good and in the interest of her own peace and 
not for any other purpose whatever.” And again: “The present 
situation in Mexico is incompatible with the fulfilment of interna- 
tional obligations on the part of Mexico, with the civilized development of 
Mexico herself, and with the maintenance of tolerable political and econ- 
omic conditions in Central America.”’ Mr. Wilson has said, as plainly 
as it can be said while Mexican affairs are in their present posture, 
that the timei/ has come when Mexico and all the Latin-American 
countries must be allowed to manage their own.-affairs and be free of 
the domination of foreign business interests. 

In the United States a great fight has been waging for several years 
to free the national and state governments from the insidious influence 
and grasp of Big Business. How much worse would our conditions 
have been had this Big Business been big English business or big Ger- 
man business or big French business or big Japanese business! How 
much more dangerous and how much more an object of popular detesta- 
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tion would be the Standard Oil Company, for example, if it were owned 
and controlled in Japan and by Japanese! How long would the Steel 
Corporation and the Tobacco Trust endure in this country if they were 
English corporations, and if violations of the Sherman law by any great 
trust was made the subject of peremptory diplomatic representations? 
That situation would be analogous to the actual, existing situation in 
Mexico and some of the richer Latin-American countries. No won- 
der that President Wilson says, when he seeks to remedy this condi- 
tion, that “we have not acted in this matter under the ordinary prin- 
ciples of international obligations,” and that ‘“‘development both 
material and political can be sound and lasting only if it be the prod- 
uct of a genuine freedom, a just and ordered government founded 
upon law.” 

President Wilson has the strongest convictions about and a quick 
understanding of the part played by concessions in the Government of 
Mexico and some of the other Latin-American countries. He regards 
them as more dangerous to the peace, prosperity, and welfare of those 
countries than any other one thing. He knows they are elements of 
trouble and that so long as they endure and hold their present ascen- 
dancy in the public affairs of Latin America, stability in government | 
&) is not to be hoped for. Could anything be more plain-spoken than his sd 
own deliberate, premeditated utterance: 

“There is one peculiarity about the history of the Latin-American 
States which I am sure they are keenly aware of. You hear of ‘con- 
cessions’ to foreign capitalists in Latin America. You do not h2ar of 
concessions granted to foreign capitalists in the United States. They 
are not granted concessions. They are invited to make investments. 
The work is ours, though they are welcome to invest in it. We do not 
ask them to supply the capital and do the work. It is an invitation, 
not a privilege; and States that are obliged, because their territory 
does not lie within thé main field of modern enterprise and action, to 
grant concessions are in this condition, that foreign interests are apt to 
dominate their domestic affairs, a condition of affairs always dangerous 
and apt to become intolerable.”’ 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR MEXICAN CHARACTER TO ASSERT ITSELF 





President Wilson considers that this intolerable condition exists in 
Mexico to-day and that it is due primarily to this dominance of foreign 
interests in the domestic affairs of that Republic. Let me continue to 
quote him: 
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‘“‘What these states are going to see, therefore, is an emancipation 
from the subordination, which has been inevitable, to foreign enterprise, 
and an assertion of the splendid character which, in spite of these dif- 
ficulties, they have again and again been able to demonstrate. The 
dignity, the courage, the self-possession, the self-respect of the Latin- 
American States, their achievements in the face of all these adverse 
circumstances, deserve nothing but the admiration and applause of 
the world. They have had harder bargains driven with them in the 
matter of loans than any other peoples in the world. Interest has 
been exacted of them that was not exacted of anybody else, because 
the risk was said to be greater; and thus securities were taken that des- 
troyed the risk — an admirable arrangement for those who were for- 
cing the terms! I rejoice in nothing so much as in the prospect that they 
will now be emancipated from these conditions, and we ought to be the first 
to take part in assisting in that emancipation.” 

Could there be a more definite announcement of policy than that? 
The day is imminent when Mexico and the other Latin-American 
States will lie, to use the President’s phrase, “within the main field 
of modern enterprise and action.”” The day of the opening of the 
Panama Canal for traffic will mark their entrance to that field. The 
President thus says as plainly as he can that that day should mark the 
emancipation of these countries from the hard and exacting terms that 
have been imposed upon them by foreign capitalists who provide 
the capital for exploiting and developing the natural resources of 
these countries. Mr. Wilson sets forth compactly the position 
in which the Latin-American countries will find themselves when 
the Isthmian waterway is an accomplished fact. “The Latin- 
American States which, to their disadvantage, have been off the 
main lines, will then be on the main lines.”” As he says, “We shall 
presently find that some part, at any rate, of the centre of gravity 
of the world has shifted.” 

This tremendously vital change in the whole aspect of Latin-Ameri- 
can affairs is of immense significance to the United States. To Pres- 
ident Wilson it means that we must prove ourselves the friends and 
champions of these countries to the south of us upon terms of equality 
and honor. We must show this friendship “by comprehending their 
interest whether it squares with our own interests or not.’”’ Or, as he 
phrases it again: “Human rights, national integrity, and oppor- 
tunity, as against material interests, is the issue which we now have to 
face,” and we ‘‘must regard it as one of the duties of friendship to see 
that from no quarter are material interests made superior to human 
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liberty and national opportunity.” President Wilson’s policy is to 
fight for the Mexicans the fight we have been and are fighting for our- 
selves, to divorce Big Business from governmental affairs. He says 
it himself in so many words: “We have seen material interests threat- 
en constitutional freedom in the United States. Therefore, we will 
now know how to sympathize with those in the rest of America who 
have to contend with such powers not only within their borders but 
from outside their borders also.”’ 

President Wilson does not pretend that the present negotiations 
with relation to Mexican affairs are mere questions of policy and diplo- 
macy. He expressly says that they are not questions of policy and 
diplomacy, but are “shot through with the principles of life.” He 
acknowledged that it would be more convenient to recognize Huerta. 
To have recognized the provisional Government of Mexico would have 
saved all the negotiations that have gone forward, saved all the tur- 
moil and stress and apprehension and the possibility of an armed clash, 
but Mr. Wilson takes the ground that he ‘will never condone 
iniquity because it is most convenient to do so.”” What he is trying to 
do in Mexico has a meaning, a bearing, and a significance to the head 
of every Latin-American State. Since Porfirio Diaz was driven into 
exile there have been at least four Presidents and provisional Presi- 
dents in Mexico, and there is no reason to suppose that prompt recog- 
nition of Huerta would have put an end to the chain of succession. 
He, too, would have been killed or driven out in time as the others were 
killed or driven out. The people of Mexico are not as well equipped 
for self-government as are the people of the United States, but they 
can be made so in the process of time. If the elements that tend 
toward insecurity and instability of government can be isolated and des- 
troyed, much will have been done for the peace and prosperity of 
Mexico. If it is found that time after time the downfall of the Govern- 
ment is due to foreign business interests or concessions and virtually 
to no other cause, surely a certain stability would be assured by curb- 
ing the power of these concessionaries. When it was found that 
mosquitoes carried yellow fever germs it was not thought enough merely 
to put up nets. The mosquitoes were exterminated. The analogy 
is easily understood. There will never be any peace in Latin America 
so long as the Presidents of those States are put into office and main- 
tained in office by one set of concessionaries, while another set of con- 
cessionaries, being out of favor, is striving by every expedient to pull 
down the Government and erect another more friendly in its place. 























CARRANZA 


THE FATHER OF THE 


ENERAL VENUSTIANO 
CARRANZA, leader of the 
Constitutionalists, was the 
first governor to bid defiance 
to Huertaand start the armed 

revolt that quickly spread throughout 
northern Mexico against the régime of 
General Victoriano Huerta. 

Carranza was born in the town 
of Cuatro Cienegas, state of Coahuila, 
of one of the old families that boast pure 
Spanish descent. The Carranzas have 
been extensive landowners for generations, 
and Don Venustiano was given the educa- 
tion of a gentleman in the schools of nor- 
thern Mexico. He raises cattle and wheat 
and, since the discovery that rubber could 
be extracted from the wild guayule shrub, 
he has been, also, a rubber producer. His 
personal fortune is estimated at a million 
pesos — $500,000. 

Carranza went to Mexico City as Sena- 
tor from Coahuila and remained there ten 


or fifteen years despite his independence 


of the Diaz political machine. Instead 
of becoming subservient, Senator Car- 
ranza undertook to smash the Diaz ring. 
Carranza ran for the governorship him- 
self against the Diaz-Reyes candidate. 

It was this campaign of Carranza’s 
which first enlisted Francisco I. Madero 
in active politics. Madero made speeches 
for Carranza and contributed to his ex- 
penses, only to see Carranza meet the 
fate of all opposition candidates under 
the Diaz system — he was counted out. 
The young, idealistic Madero, seeing how 
the system operated, plunged then heart 
and head into the campaign for electoral 
reform, which led to the revolution against 
Diaz. Francisco I. Madero said, just 
after the success of his revolution, that to 
the example of Carranza, and to his ideals 
in politics, he owed the inspiration that 
led him into taking up the sword against 
the dictator, Diaz. 

Carranza himself is a stern, uncompro- 
mising Spanish gentleman, with the simple 
habits of the plainsman; a total abstainer 


MADERO REVOLUTION 


from liquor and tobacco, and a disciplin- 
arian in big as well as in these little 
things. He rises at 5 o'clock. His tall, 
wiry figure — he is more than six feet high 
—is set up like a soldier’s, and a long, 
gray beard below his smooth-shaven, sun- 
burned cheeks accentuates the domina- 
ting, patriarchal type of man that he is. 

A good idea of the man and his aims 
can be had from an interview which the 
correspondent of the London Jimes had 
with him in the field, before the elections 
of October 26th. In this interview he said: 

“T am the only leader recognized as su- 
preme by all the chiefs of the revolution. 
What we fight for is the Constitution of 
our country and the development of our 
people. Huerta outraged the Constitu- 
tion when he overthrew and murdered 
President Madero. He continues to out- 
rage it by attempting to govern despoti- 
cally as Diaz did, and refusing to adminis- 
ter fairly the laws, which are equal for all. 
This revolution cannot cease until either 
we, the Constitutionalists, triumph, or 
until Huerta triumphs completely over us. 
Even in the latter case it would only cease 
for the moment, for the revolution has its 
roots in social causes. 

“The land, which was formerly divided 
among the mass of the people, has 
been seized by a few. The owners of it 
compel those who are working for them to 
buy the necessities of life from them alone. 
They lay a burden of debt upon the poor 
people and make them virtually slaves, for 
so long as the poor people owe them money 
they cannot go away. If they try to go 
away, they can be brought back. They 
can be put in prison. 

“Another contributing cause of the 
revolution is the growth of a middle 
class. Formerly there were only the rich 
and the poor. Now there is a class in be- 
tween which does not like to see the poor 
oppressed, which knows what democracy 
and social reform mean in other countries, 
and which is resolved to take successive 
steps forward to complete self-government. 
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“The first necessity is the fair and free 
election of a President. The election 
which is proposed now will be a farce. In 
the disturbed state of our country it is 
impossible to hold a _ proper election. 
Large numbers of voters will not know any- 
thing about it. We Constitutionalists 
refuse to recognize any President who may 
be returned at the fraudulent election. 
We shall execute anybody who does rec- 
ognize him.” 

“1 beg your pardon,” the correspon- 
dent of the Times said. “Would you 
kindly repeat your last statement?”’ 

“We shall,” the general said calmly, and 
as if he were making a perfectly natural 





the field against the Huerta Government. 
knows the Mexican people thoroughly. 


SALTILLO, March 4, 1913. 

| am getting so desperate | just have to 

write you, even though | cannot send the 
letter — yuien sabe when? 

If this isn’t the greatest situation you 
ever imagined! Like a moving picture 
show, the governor’s action, [Carranza 
was governor of Coahuila] with the audi- 
ence fascinated yet all the time fearing 
the film may catch fire and the thing blow 
up. | am wondering if you ever got my 
last letter. You see the papers and know 
what has happened in Mexico City and 
we donot. You know, too, how Governor 
Carranza is acting. | have just written 
to everybody that, although horrible 
things were taking place in the City [of 
Mexico], we were in no danger here, etc., 
etc., when the Governor up with a pro- 
nunciamiento against General Huerta. 

We have been cut off from Mexico City 
by mail by way of San Luis Potosi since 
February 11th; then for a few days we 
got mail by Tampico and Monterey. 
Now it is ten days since we have been cut 
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AN AMERICAN WOMAN’S LETTERS 
FROM MEXICO 


The writer of these letters was in Saltillo the day that Carranza determined to take 
She has lived in Mexico twenty-five years and 
The letters were not written for publication but 
they are printed because they are a vivid portrayal ot conditions. 








remark, “execute anybody who recognizes 
a President unconstitutionally elected and 
directly or indirectly guilty of participa- 
tion in the murder of Madero.” 

“To hear this amiable, scholarly old gen- 
tleman define so bloodthirsty, and, to us, 
utterly unreasonable a line of action, made 
me feel as if | were dreaming,” adds the 
correspondent of the Times. “It threw 
a strange light upon his profession of be- 
lief in democracy. | have no doubt that 
he sincerely imagines himself a believer in 
that creed. But the discrepancy between 
his professions and his policy shows how far 
the mentality of Mexico is distant from 
that of Europe and the United States.”’ 






off from every point and every communi- 
cation. Since the 23d the Governor 
took control of the telegraph office, then 
Mexico City cut him off. | believe now 
he has a line to C. P. Diaz, and El Paso, 
and the American consul gets a dispatch 
once in a while that way. 

Sunday, the 23d, the Governor [Car- 
ranza] got all the troops [Maderistas] in 
the city, and all volunteers together in 
the plaza, and after a brilliant speech the 
whole “pueblo” [populace] was ready to 
follow him. He headed the march, saying 
he was going north. Since then 
he comes in to conferences with the busi- 
ness men; sends his messengers and sol- 
diers into the city. He took all the arms 
and ammunition; arms from the pawn- 
shops, too, and all the State’s funds. Then 


one day he took 150 men from the peni- 
tentiary — took the policemen’s revolvers 
and what horses he could from the public 
coaches for them. Another day he took 
the Federal funds — $20,000 [Mexican, 
Then 


equal about half that sum in gold]. 
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he sent in a demand for $50,000 from the 
merchants. When they parleyed he sent 
in and held up one of the banks and a 
hardware store, but got nothing, though 
they promised to pay on conditions. A 
committee has gone to the City, but noth- 
ing has been heard from them, and no 
troops are forthcoming either from the 
City or Monterey. They say there are no 
troops in the City to send. 

The stores keep up their shutters and 
only one door open. The banks are closed. 
Flags of different nations fly over a num- 
ber of buildings; quite holiday-looking. 
It’s Lent, too, but the people do not look 
very devout. We have had ever so many 
scares, too, when the reports came that the 
Federals were coming. The American 
consul has had one train sent out for for- 
eigners but very few dare to make the trip. 
The last trains before the 23d were all 
held up and were hours reaching the border. 

I have not been so very frightened except 
once, then I just cried when the reaction 
came. But I am all right now — only it 
is the hardest thing to sit and wait — 
one hardly knows what for. 

We will soon be reduced to short rations. 
| bought a supply for those in the house 
and myself some time ago, but prices are 
away up. Some things are coming in in 
ox-carts, and the town must look to them as 
it did when it was a refuge for smugglers. 
Of course, carts can’t get in very easily, 
or are afraid to come, and nearly all our 
fruit comes from Monterey and San Luis. 

(Later) 

They say the bankers have given to- 
day $50,000 [pesos] to Carranza, and to- 
morrow the merchants wili have to give. 
The money questicn with me will soon be 
a troublesome one. I'll have to live on 
credit if I can get it. 


March 6th, 7th, 8th. 

Situation about the same except the 
Governor got $100,000 out of the mer- 
chants yesterday, and is collecting all arms 
from private citizens and collecting tents. 
It was reported 300 bandits were coming 
from Arteaga last night, but they did not 
come. I slept all night, too, for it was 
raining and | did not think bandits would 
be out in the wet. I have put up Ameri- 
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can flags. We would be so glad for some 
outside news. 

(Noon). 

Just now shots were fired, bells rang, and 
people began to run for the plaza. General 
Basquez came into the city with 450 Fed- 
eral soldiers — well armed and, as the 
Mexicans say, took the plaza. We hope 
he will keep it. I suppose he will be acting- 
governor. Carranza and his men evidently 
gave Gen. B —— the opportunity to enter. 
They say he has gone farther north after 
getting all the money he could out of 
Saltillo. We hardly think he will come 
back here. He may go to Cuba to form a 


plot to take the Presidency. 


March oth. 

Two weeks to-day since we had any mail 
and it may be days yet, for it will take time 
to fix the roads. There is quite a story 
about that $100,000. Carranza’s aide was 
left behind to get what he could after Car- 
ranza had got $50,000 out of the bank and 
$50,000 in other ways. This man first 
got all the arms he could out of private 
houses, then demanded the $100,000. 

Friday A. M. the citizens had collected 
$70,000 and it seemed impossible to get 
more, for the rebels demanded it in paper 
money. So they sent a committee of four 
to confer with the rebel chief and ask him 
to accept that [$70,000], but he refused 
and put the committee under guard. He 
sent word that if the rest of the money was 
not forthcoming one man would be shot 
and the others carried off. So fifty citi- 
zens scoured the town for more money 
and at midnight made up the amount, 
and the four men were set free. In the 
meantime the rebel chief had taken $40,000 
of the taxes collected. At one o'clock 
he and his men left the city. They were 
in a hurry to get out because they knew 
General Basquez was here. Last night 
about 8 o’clock General Basquez sent a 
detachment out to hunt up these rebels 
and try to get back the $140,000. Nothing 
has been heard from it yet. Really, it is 
astonishing how much Carranza got out 
of the town— about $1,000,000, people 
say. Won’t the taxes soar now? For 
several days coffee has been $1.50 per 
kilo, sugar $1.00, wood $20 a small load, 
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No vegetables or fruit at all in the market. 
] am wondering what people are saying 
about us at home. It may look 
like a small affair to outsiders, but the 
troubles and fears loom up pretty high 
when one is right in the midst of things. 

(Later) 

Nine hundred soldiers from  Parras 
joined those already here this a. M. The 
whole lot have just passed the house. Oh, 
they are the dirtiest, squattiest looking 
set of soldiers! They are well armed, 
though. Had Red Cross ambulances, 
too. I have never dreamed two weeks 
could be so long. 


March 11th. 
Really, some of the things have been 
dreadful, now that we know things. 
What I feared the most was a mob, and if 
General Basquez had not come as he did 
we would have been at the mercy of one. 
There is simply intrigue within 
intrigue down here. Not one man trusts 
another. That murder of Madero and 

Pino Suarez is a blot on civilization. 


March 23d. 

, | have had no letters from you 
or the States written later than the 24th 
and 28th of February. There was a train 
to Monterey for a day or two, then last 
week all communications were cut off 
again and we are having the biggest battle 
on record. Carranza returned to Saltillo 
Friday night very unexpectedly. Hecame 
with a large force, though it had been re- 
ported he had crossed the border. Fed- 
eral troops had been sent after him from 
here and only 400 were left to guard the 
Palacio, but later in the night, Friday, 
400 more returned, mostly artillery. 

Carranza sent in word asking the Fed- 
erals and the city to turn over to him. 
They refused. Then he sent and asked the 
Federals to meet him in battle outside the 
city, and when they refused he said that 
he would enter the city. About 2 
o'clock in the night firing began for a short 
time. Carranza had his men placed near 
the old fort, some toward the station, some 
toward Ramos Arizpe, and at 7 A. M. 
yesterday the firing began on all sides. 
A while ago men came in and got 





up on our high roof and fired a few shots 
that were simply deafening here in the 
house. In Mexico City the rebels oc- 
cupied the Y. M. C. A. building without 
asking permission. I have been afraid 
they would ask for this house, it is so big. 
I might have been tempted to leave the 
house, but the girls cried and begged me 
not to leave them. | do not mind the 
fighting so much as not having any one 
to talk English to. . Things here in 
the North look serious, and if the Central 
Government can’t control this situation in 
a couple of months it will mean the down- 
fall of the Huerta Government and a bigger 
revolution than ever. I am ex- 
ceedingly tired of it all, but still it is inter- 
esting. The American business men are 
quite discouraged. It is just a month to- 
day since Carranza made his_ pronuncia- 
miento in the plaza. His coming back so 
unexpectedly was quite a surprise and shows 
his grit and belief in his power to win and 
to avenge Madero’s death. He had made, 
it seems, one point in his acknowledgment 
of the Huerta Government: that Madero 
should not be killed. Now it seems, too. 
that the present governor is trying to con- 
fiscate the Madero properties. Car- 
ranza is a rich man and knows he may lose 
a great deal. He is a hard man, but he 
isn’t a bandit. We do not fear mob vio- 
lence. There is no anti-foreign feeling 
here at all. ; 

| wish I were up in Washington with 
you. It would be more enjoyable, don’t 
you think, than hanging my head out of 
the window to see soldiers and fighting? 
I just can’t stay inside altogether. In 
between the firing yesterday everybody 
hadaheadout. Thoughnoone hardly dared 
to cross the street, I talked to any old 
Mexican | saw and the man across the way 
every time we got to the door or window. 

; Yesterday was the Dia de 
Gloria, and you know how the bells ring 
out at 10 A. M., the first time in the week. 
Right in the midst of firing the bells began. 
but only for a few moments. There were 
a lot of people in the church and they had 
a hard time getting out. To-day, Easter 
is not being celebrated at all, | think. It 
is so hot, too, and last Sunday it was so 
cold there was ice on the plants. 
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Monday A. M. 
There has been no more fighting, but 
the town is well defended, they say. 
Fortunately there have been no 
shells or bombs thrown. I am afraid of 
shells. If Carranza cannot get into the 
city he may. begin to throw shells. 


Tuesday A. M. 

Everything is brighter to-day. Car- 
ranza has retired, no one knows how far off. 
The Federals may pursue them, but quien 
sabe? The train from Mexico City came 
last night; a train that left there Sunday. 
We can send telegrams, too. Prices are 
extravagant and the soldiers are eating 
everything. I bought a bag of corn and 
the girls are making tortillas — we have 
a bag of beans, too. I can get eggs for 
six and seven cents apiece. 


April 2, 1913. 
In my letters from the City [of Mexico] 
they say things are in a terrible condition 
and it seems people in the South are still 
“soing it.” A very great many private 


opinions in the City are that the Huerta 


Government cannot stand long. How can 
such a bloody affair endure? Don Por- 
firio may have shot as many but we never 
heard of so many crimes, though there 
may have been. A Mexican told me yes- 
terday that Don Porfirio, forty years ago, 
had public opinion and the army with him; 
that Madero had public opinion but did 
not have the army. Huerta has a little 
of both, but the middle class are against 
him. He is not liked really even for Pro- 
visional President. I am afraid Car- 
ranza is a coming man. _I see him a little 
differently than most Americans do here. 
He is a hard man and a very determined 
one. He has set out to accomplish an end, 
and the people, “el pueblo,” are putting 
him in Madero’s place. He can be as 
hard and as grasping as Don Porfirio. 
He is working up here to gain time and 
men (he has to-day 2,000 just out of the 
city), and though he has been defeated 
often his losses have not been so great. 
= These northern states will follow 
him and most of the army in the North. 
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The Government can’t put down Sonora 
and Coahuila. 
April 27, 1913. 

What do you think about the United 
States recognizing this Government? It 
is a rotten Government but sometimes | 
think it would do good in many ways if the 
United States recognized it. 

The soldiers keep a sharp lookout day 
and night from the roof of the Cathedral 
and even have it barricaded with adobes. 
I don’t care for any more diversion from 
that source. There are probably not 
sixty foreigners left here. 


May 12, 1913. 
Oh, my, will this ever end! And now 
tension is being strained toa breaking-point 
by President Wilson’s refusal to recognize 
the Huerta Government. It is bringing 
up again that anti-American feeling — 
just these last few days. I hear the young 
men here (upper class) talk of nothing else 

on the street, and talk bitterly against us. 


October 4, 1913. 

A very dreadful thing happened 
near Catorce two weeks ago. The trains 
from here to San Luis Potosi had only been 
running ten days after being interrupted 
four months when the rebels blew up a 
passenger train. They placed dynamite 
on the track and killed all but five of the 
fifty composing the military escort on the 
train and a good many second-class pas- 
sengers. Then they robbed the first-class 
passengers. It was horrible. The train 
is running again and goes from S. L. P. 
to Monterey, then waits over night there 
and goes to Laredo in the day time, carry- 
ing a military escort. A military train 
goes before and one behind, and it takes 
all day to get there. So it is not very com- 
fortable traveling — especially in your 
mind. You never know whether the train 
is going through or not. | be- 
lieve this is to be a ten-years war. 

Oh, dear, Mexico is just spoiled. 

wish ~they would let up. ; 

like a trip to the States or somewhere, but 
I have a feeling I’d like to be here “at 
the finish,’ for the final blow-up. 
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URING the two years of 
excitement over the present 
disturbances in Mexico, much 
of the discussion, especially 
in the saffron-hued press, has 

solemnly dealt with such terms as “ Mexi- 
can Constitution,” ‘Mexican Congress,” 
“elections in Mexico,’’ “ Mexican people.” 
We hardly realize that these phrases, used 
among us every day, have a different sig- 
nification in Mexico; there, they are sim- 
ply part of an old stock of glittering word- 
gems which for a century have adorned the 


public utterances of the members of the 
Mexican diplomatic and dictator classes. 
For instance, “the Constitution” is to us a 


kind of political Bible. You might as well 
criticise Webster’s Dictionary or speak 
disrespectfully of “Hail Columbia” as to 
find fault with the Constitution. To us, 
it is an electric-lighted pharos, illuminating 
mankind; to the Mexican mind “the Con- 
stitution” is not a lighthouse but one of the 
medieval roped street-lamps, dim, uncertain 
and made chiefly to be suspended. 

How many heads of the Mexican Re- 
public have felt it necessary to preserve 
the Constitution by putting it out of com- 
mission! Bustamante, Santa Anna, Mir- 
amon, Diaz, Huerta, allhave had a common 
adoration of their Constitution, so deep 
they have wanted it all tothemselves. The 
“ Mexican Constitution” is always what it 
means to that man on horseback who has 
behind him enough men with muskets 
to certify that he understands it. 

So of Congress. By that word we 
mean the body of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives which makes our national laws 
— with or without the unwelcome advice of 
the President. Once made, they are ac- 


cepted as the laws of the land until a Con- 
gress elected in an orderly fashion legally 
repeals them. The “ Mexican Congress” 
is a handpicked legislature, carefully made 
up in great part of adherents of the Presi- 
dent for the time being. Even such a 
Congress sometimes finds the courage to 
assert its constitutional rights and to criti- 
cise the conduct of public business. A\I- 
most invariably, such attempts lead to the 
breaking up of Congress by armed force, or 
tothearrest of the outspoken members, and 
their torture, court-martial, or murder. 

So of “elections.” By a “national elec- 
tion’”’ we mean a free choice of -the voters 
in all the states, under elaborate precau- 
tions to protect and secure an honest bal- 
lot and a fair count. Such an “election” 
has not been allowed in Mexico more than 
twice in the ninety years of the Mexican 
Republic — once when Arista was chosen 
President in 1851 and once when Madero 
was chosen in 1911. The Mexican meth- 
od is for the man who deems himself the 
head of the State to ignore an election. 
The dictator reverses it by main force, or 
before the day of election he sends out 
secret orders to the Federal authorities, 
directing them to return such votes as will 
assure the election of “the right man.” 
Registries, polls, challenges, prosecutions 
of illegal voters, removals of ballot-stuf- 
fing officials, have no place in such a cut- 
and-dried method. 

Of course, any of our neighboring repub- 
lics may be cursed by a bad government 
without the United States intervening! 
The Mexican rulers are entitled to Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s famous saying: “If you 
like that kind of a man, that is the kind of 
a man you like.”” We can live cheerfully 
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CHURCH AND STATE, THE TWO 


THE CATHEDRAL (LEFT) AND THE GOVERNMENT PALACE AT GUADALAJARA, ON ADJOINING SIDES OF THE PLAZA, 


in the United States, even though Mexico 
does not know the proper meaning of con- 


stitution, congress, or election. But it is 
an added snarl if we allow ourselves to be 
misled by fine phrases. Nor can a na- 
tional policy be built up out of what we 
think the Mexicans think and still less out 
of what we are sure they ought to think. 
Woe to the young man who bases his hopes 
on what he presumes She is cogitating — 
whereas Her cogitations may go no fur- 
ther than how to get even with the girl 
who filched her partner away at the dance 
last night. There is no use, least of all 
for a disturbed country like Mexico, in 
expecting or demanding what we consider 
a good kind of government; or inferring 
that the Mexicans comprehend and possess 
good government simply because they use 
our current political vocabulary. 

In Mexico, as in every other country, 
the Government is made up, not of docu- 
ments or words, but of human wills. The 
Constitution is what the people demand. 


THE TWO MOST POWERFUL ELEMENTS 


But who are the people? The American 
People is easy to find; it includes the 
English- Dutch-Swedish-German-French- 
Spanish-Irish- Welsh- Scotch - Norwegian- 
Danish -Austrian- Hungarian -Greek - Bul- 
garian-Turkish races which inhabit the 
United States of America. With all its 
mixture, it is a genuine people with com- 
mon standards. Anywhere in the United 
States, by the “people” of a state or city 
we mean a population of whom about one 
fifth or more are voters, provided with 
schools accessible to every child, endowed 
with libraries, with universities, with news- 
papers, with free political societies and 
organizations, with public meetings, with 
means of keeping order. American demo- 
cratic government gives an opportunity 
to every element of the population to make 
its wants known. 

The “Mexican People” is something 
very different; a group of human beings, 
the greater part of whom are as much shut 
out from any share in public life and the 
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IN THE LIFE OF THE COUNTRY 


activity of the country as though they 
lived in the moon; a social system in which 
not more than one family in fifty has any 
influence upon the Government; a popular 
education which leaves five sixths of the 
population illiterate. It is this compara- 
tively small group of Mexican people who 
are depriving Secretary Bryan of his nights’ 
rests. Tounderstand Mexico, we must ac- 
cept some crude and unwelcome facts 
about the population and its social and 
political make-up. 

Upon this question, the political hand- 
books abound in such arid information as: 
“Mexico is the fourth largest American 
Republic. A population (census 
of 1910) of 15,063,207 — the population is 
of Spanish and Indian descent. : 
Foreign residents number 57,000. 
Education is compulsory. 


There 
were more than 1,000,000 pupils in at- 


tendance. There is also a national library, 
an academy of fine arts, and other academ- 
les, museums, and learned societies.”” Such 


figures and statements tell almost nothing. 
The critical question is, what kind of people 
are those fifteen million? ‘They are several 
kinds, for throughout the land live side 
by side two native races and an inter- 
mediate mixture, besides some foreign 
elements. About a fifth of the people 
of Mexico call themselves Spanish and 
perhaps a twentieth are really without 
Indian admixture. A third of the popula- 
tion is of clear native American stock; 
and fully half the people have both Span- 
ish and Indian blood. 

The pure Indians of Mexico include a 
few wild tribes which have not yet bowed 
the knee to the Spaniard, such as the Hui- 
chols, the Tarascas, the pigmy Otomies, 
and the Mixes in their ridge-climbing log 
villages with such Aztec names as Ixcum- 
tepec and Huixquillucan. Modern investi- 
gators like Starr and Lumholtz think they 
are superior to the mixed race, and to 
many whites. Another of their tribes is 
the Mayas of Yucatan, perhaps the de- 
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scendants of the mysterious Toltecs, build- now landless and outlawed, the prey of 
ers of the stone cities and temples of Copan _ labor agents and kidnappers. 

and Mitla and Uxmal. A tribe much in The wild tribes are no part of the Mexi- 
the public eye just now is the Yaquis, who can people in the political sense. The 
have long plagued the Mexicans and are _ so-called civilized Indians are the children 
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THE STRUGGLE OF THE PEONS TO RECOVER AND MAINTAIN THEIR RIGHT TO SMALL HOLDINGS OF LAND IS AT THE 
ROOT OF MOST OF THE MEXICAN REVOLUTIONS 


of the Aztecs whom the Spaniards crushed 
and then undertook to Christianize. Most 
observers, during the last four hundred 
years, have found them mild and peaceful. 
Bullock, in 1822, thought “they seemed 


an innocent and harmless people; they have 
behaved themselves with great propriety; 
they are the most courteous, gentle, and 
unoffending creatures in existence.” He 


liked ‘a procession consisting of several 
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thousand Indians, perfectly clean, or- 
derly, and well-dressed.” Their chief 
fault was a fondness for pulque, and the 
consequent beating of their wives. Poin- 
sett, later American Minister to Mexico, 
called them “sober, industrious, docile, 
ignorant, and superstitious.” The Span- 
iards kept them down, cheated them, shut 
them into their villages. Hence they 


joined in the Mexican Revolution a cen- 
tury ago; but they have not been much 
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better off under a republic which left them 
in ignorance and allowed them to be 
oppressed by petty officials of their own 
race. Those who have known them best 
speak highly of their skill in weaving and 
in carving in stone and wood, of their 
respect for the women of their country, of 
their courteous manners, of their religious 
fervor, of their endurance as soldiers in 
every war. But fighting is a disagreeable 
task to them; hence, perhaps, the defeats 
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AND TAMAULIPAS 


by the Texans, the Americans, and the 
French. And their religion is still rather 
mixed. God the Father may stand upon 
an altar flanked by hollow figures of Aztec 
gods, filled with flowers. They are polite 
and hospitable even to their deities. 

In Mexico there is officially no distinc- 
tion of races. Indians are voters and may 
aspire to governorship or the Presidency. 
Socially, also, there is little prejudice 
against color, black or brown. The pure 


Indians and part of the mixed race are 
hardly to be distinguished from each other. 
There are more “gente de razon” —people 
who can think — in the mixed race, and 
its members are inclined to look on them- 
selves as Europeans. Unfortunately the 
outer world has a habit of accepting that 
belief, instead of realizing that Mexico 
is inhabited by people chiefly of native 
American stock, veneered with over-sea 
culture, law, and political methods, but 
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STORE IN THE CITY OF MEXICO 


MOST OF THE DEPARTMENT STORES ARE OWNED BY FRENCHMEN; THE HARDWARE BUSINESS IS IN THE HANDS 
OF THE GERMANS; THE STREET RAILWAYS ARE OWNED BY AMERICANS, CANADIANS, AND ENGLISHMEN 


at best no further along than the Indians 
of the far West. 

For the various degrees of race mixture 
the Mexicans have a set of special names. 
The child of a white father and Indian 
mother is a Mestizo. The few children 
of Negroes and Indians are Chinos and 


Zambos. The mixed race has taken over 
from the pure Indians their religious fervor, 
their dwellings and cookery, and a kind 
of downrightness of character. From 
their white ancestors they take a pride in 
the race which is only partly theirs, their 
usual language — many Indians know no 
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other — their Span- 
ish law, civil and 
criminal, their prin- 
ciple of centralized 
government, and 
their political im- 
patience and intoler- 
ance which leads to 
dictatorship. Here, 
if anywhere, is the 
real Mexican people, 
in the mass of this 
population of the 
mixed race and the 
more enlightened 
Indians. 

In reality the polit- 
ical people of Mexico 
are the whites, who, 
though only a tenth 
toa twentieth of the 
whole, own most of 
the property, furnish 
most of the business 


and professional men, and take to them- 
selves most of the significant offices. 
These people, commonly called Gach- 
upinos or spur-bearers, are practically all 
of Spanish blood; few white families go 
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back to other Euro- 
pean or American 
stocks. Through the 
history of the Re- 
public they have oc- 
cupied most of the 
bishops’ chairs and 
the judges’ benches 
and the commanding 
generals’ tents and 
the presidents’ man- 
sions. They have 
been the ambassa- 
dors and the trav- 
elers in other lands, 
who make such an 
impression of Span- 
ish-American dignity 
and intelligence. 
They have drafted 
the constitutions, 
filled congresses, and 
plotted intrigues 
and revolutions. 


Upon them, as leaders and as spokesmen 
for the inarticulate low classes, is the 
responsibility for the fearfully bad gov- 
ernment of Mexico. 

Another class of white people has a 
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ABOVE SEA LEVEL AND IS SURROUNDED BY MOUNTAINS 


share in these complications: it is the 
foreigners, American, Spanish, English, 
French, German, and all the rest, most 
of whom have come into Mexico as tem- 
porary residents, for few born outside 
of Mexico are willing to make their 


CITY OF MEXICO 
MEXICO IS A MODERN CITY AND CONTAINS SOMI 
IT IS SITUATED ON A PLATEAU 7,000 FEE1 


homes where thousands of the best in- 
habitants have fled to save their lives. 
Business men of all kinds have gathered 
in Mexico, many of them making a hard- 
earned living out of building up the coun- 
try, opening railroads and trolley lines, 
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developing mines and cotton mills and 
fruit plantations. Some have been leagued 
with Diaz, the despot of the last thirty 
years, in exploiting the country by sub- 
sidies and concessions and special arrange- 
ments and privileges. Those people all 
want a “strong man’ at the head of the 
Government. All the foreigners expect 
a high rate of profit because of the risks of 
the situation. Considering that the ut- 
most efforts of the United States Govern- 
ment have not been able as yet to destroy 
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ment, which for a long time worked against 
good government, has now a less visible 
influence. The Church for half a century 
opposed every government which threat- 
ened to lay hands on the Church lands. 
After these lands were seized by the 
Government, about 1870, the Church lost 
part of its political power, though there is 
always a Clerical Party. Still, that party 
is bound to prefer order and security and 
would presumably adapt itself to a peace- 
ful republic which seemed to keep down 
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monopolies, it cannot be supposed that the 
Mexican Government is able to control 
these Frankensteins which it has created, 
or that they do not make every effort to 
control the Administration. 

According to the standards of Tam- 
many, Mexico has a first class government 
in which the organization has the great 
advantage of being able to silence those 
“cursed reformers,’ whenever the majority 
of the people seems against it. How far 
the Mexicans could govern themselves is 
a problem, because every effort at self- 
government for nearly a hundred years 
has been broken up, either by the dictator 
of the moment or by somebody who 
wants to be the next despot. One ele- 


IT WAS FORTIFIED DURING THE WAR WITH THE UNITED STATES AND WAS STORMED IN 


the brigands and would not meddle too 
much with education. 

The world has been shocked many times 
by savage acts of cruelty by Mexican 


soldiers and officials. Ever since the 
first revolution against Spain, in 1810, 
the local political theory has been that 
anybody who takes up arms against the 
established Government is a convicted 
traitor, who may be shot in cold blood. 
The revolutionists apply this vengeful 
theory to the governmental troops; and 
the massacre of helpless prisoners of war 
goes on from decade to decade. The 
same principle was applied to the Texans 
in 1836, when by the direct orders of 
General Santa Anna the Goliad prisoners 
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were murdered. It was applied to Ameri- 


cans wounded on the battlefields in 1846. 
It is a hateful, national vice, more hideous 
because with it goes often the practice of 


torturing criminals and political suspects. 
Millions of people believe that President 


Madero and his friends went through that 
awful experience, on the order of Huerta, 
a former friend and supporter. Occu- 
pants of state prisons in the United States 
know too much of the lash and the dark 
cell; but we have never come to the point 


REVOLUTIONISTS ARMED WITH MACHINE GUNS 
A BATTERY IN THE SERVICE OF THE CONSTITUTIONALISTS UNDER GENERAL VENUSTIANO CARRANZA 
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in this country where an aspirant for 
the Presidency reached his purpose by 
killing his predecessor. 

Another discouraging thing in Mexico 
is the national institution of peonage, 
which at its worst is practically slavery. 
[he system is simple: a peasant or work- 
man or miner is in your debt, or if not, you 
get him into debt; then he is bound to 
work for you until he extinguishes his 
obligation, you furnishing him supplies, 
keeping the books, charging him interest, 
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is only fifty years since similar serfs were 
freed in Russia. 

So far as the make-up of their Govern- 
ment goes, the Mexicans have followed the 
Spaniards in what ought to be an efficient 
scheme. The President appoints the state 
governors, and the jefe politico — sheriff, 
magistrate, general utility man. In inter- 
vals of no revolution, like Diaz’s thirty- 
year reign, this is effective; and Diaz’s 
invention of the rurales, or state mounted 
police, was an inspiration of genius. He 








A GATHERING OF REVOLUTIONISTS 
THEY ARE NEARLY ALWAYS BETTER MOUNTED AND ARMED THAN THE FEDERALS 


and seeing to it that he never gets out of 
debt! An American journalist, three years 
ago, declared that he had seen men, 
women, and children carried by force into 
poisonous lands and there kept at miser- 
able labor until they died of overwork and 
abuse. Other travelers agree that in 
Yucatan there are haciendas which are 
mere slave-driving camps, where, of every 
hundred new victims, from a half to nine 
tenths will not be living at the end 
of the year. It is an iniquity — yet 
there are modern people who have 
purged themselves of like  iniquities; 
and it is not beyond hope in Mexico. It 


enlisted the bandits and paid them well to 
be violent for him alone. He even ap- 
pointed notorious leaders of robber bands 
as governors of states. He encouraged 
railroads, thinking to have the means of 
centralizing troops. He had money to 
pay his soldiers. He was the example of 
the Strong Man—admired throughout 
the world for his skill in keeping order. 
Yet his elaborate machinery broke down at 
last; like most despots he discovered that 
no matter how many heads were cut off, 
men with tongues will still arise. The 
strong man in the end was weaker than 
his people. The whole combination of 
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WAITING FOR NEWS OF THE REVOLUTION 
A CROWD IN THE CITY OF MEXICO 


foreign capitalists, wealthy Mexicans, and 
military guards collapsed; and there is no 
reason to suppose that a dictator will soon 
appear, competent to rule by virtue of that 
will of the few which Huerta considers 


the only form of good government for 
his countrymen. 
One department of the Mexican Govern- 


ment is always in action, and that is the 


borrowing office. In 1824 the new Repub- 
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lic borrowed $16,000,000 — that is, it 
issued sixteen millions of bonds at 5 per 
cent. and received less than six millions 
in cash. The interest was paid for only 
three years, and it is doubtful whether 
the principal was ever paid on any terms. 
Nevertheless, Mexican bonds have been 
floated in England, France, and the United 
States, and the Republic admits a debt of 
something more than $200,000,000 silver. 
This is a heavy load for a struggling repub- 
lic — and could be lifted only by taxation 
which would provoke another revolution. 
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lished Mexican Administration for the 
destruction and anarchy of the last two 
years. The money is not there to pay 
the just demands — and unjust ones al- 
ways crowd into the company. Shifts, 
evasions, denials, promises, conventions 
and arbitrations not carried out, are des- 
tructive of national self-respect. Yet so 
long as the claims are not adjusted, foreign 
nations will have what in effect is an over- 
due mortgage on the whole country. 

What is the hope from education? No- 
body knows, because the thing has not 








YAQUI SOLDIERS IN CAMP 
THE COMMISSARIAT OF THE MEXICAN ARMY IS LARGELY SUPPLIED BY THE WOMEN WHO FOLLOW THEIR HUS=- 


BANDS ON THEIR CAMPAIGNS. 


No Latin-American state has been more 
exasperating in the matter of claims than 
Mexico. Before the new Government 
was recognized by the United States in 
1823, complaints began of the aggressions 
on the peace and prosperity of Americans. 
it is true that they took a risk in entering 
such a disturbed country, and that they 
claimed a protection from the Mexican 
Government which Mexicans could not 
obtain. But it is a mark of a weak and 
inept government that it cannot restrain 
either bandits or officials from preying 
on foreigners. Heaven only knows what 
sums will be demanded of the next estab- 





THEY FORAGE FOR FOOD AND ACT AS CAMP COOKS 


been tried. The Spanish schools were 
few and poor — though there was pro- 
vision for higher education and scientific 
institutes. The Republic never organized 
a system of education till after 1870 - 
and their effect is not yet visible. Some 
recent visitors, among them Gadow, have 
found schools and schoolmasters; but even 
the alleged million of school children are, 
in proportion to the population, only a 
third of the number in the United States; 
and large areas get no schooling at all. 
The normal schools may in the end teach 
the teachers; but in our day the Republic 
must carry the burden of ignorance. 
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GUANAJUATO, THE CENTRE OF THE MINING INDUSTRY 


THE VETA MADRE MINE IN THIS REGION HAS BEEN WORKED FOR THREE HUNDRED YEARS AND HAS PRODUCED 
$252,000,000 IN SILVER 


With all these drawbacks, the cure for 
popular government in Mexico is not 
horeless. Chili and the Argentine have 


pulled out of similar conditions. But 
there is little reason to expect betterment 
from the present dominant class in Mexico 








THE VIGA CANAL, NEAR MEXICO CITY 


ONE OF THE FEW STRETCHES OF WATER THAT CAN BE USED FOR TRANSPORTATION. THERE ARE FEW NAVIGABLE 
RIVERS IN MEXICO 
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— the Spanish with the alliance of part 
of the mixed race. They have had a 
century of trial, with control of the writ- 
ten Constitution, of the courts, of Con- 
gress, of the army, of the executive. Not 
once has the under stratum risen in revolt 
against them. They have had _ birth, 
learning, responsibility, knowledge of other 
countries, experience in government, they 
have had and have repudiated a dozen 
dictators, yet cannot hold together to 
protect themselves. A free Mexico must 
go deeper down — must set the peon at 
liberty, offer rewards to his thrift, try to 
bring up the average of the whole popula- 
tion. One-man power is a kind of politi- 
cal drug habit, requiring dose after dose, 
and in the end the patient goes to pieces. 
What is the remedy for the confessed 
ills of Mexico? Can redemption come 


from outside? The United States has 
some race troubles of its own; a Negro 


.question, a Japanese question, a Philippine 


question, any day a Cuban question. 
Where is the money and the energy to do 
for Mexico what the people of Mexico 
cannot do for themselves? On their side 
they fear the United States. and would 
fight to the death for the privilege of ill 
governing themselves. 

“You Americans will annex us with 
dollars. | feel it, | know it,” said a 
Mexican gentleman thirty years ago. 
But he added that every Mexican would 
resist. Conquest and military occupa- 
tion of an unwilling people, who know 
neither the English language nor American 
law, would be rather an unfortunate way 
of teaching the Mexicans the wondrous 
art of self-government. 
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THE DRAMATIC STORY OF MEXICO’S MINES AND OIL, AND OF THE CONFLICT OF 


INTERNATIONAL INTERESTS IN THEM — 
CHIEFLY OWNED BY CITIZENS OF OTHER LANDS —- OUR STAKE IN 


‘THE STOREHOUSE OF THE WORLD” 
MEXICO 


BY 


JAMES MIDDLETON 


NE of the last public appear-~ * 


ances of President Porfirio 
Diaz was as a visitor to the 
great electric-power plant 
which American engineers 
were building at the falls of Necaxa, in the 
state of Puebla. An ordinary working 
elevator, descending a gorge seven hun- 
dred feet deep, was the one method of 
transit to the field of operations. The 
President’s hosts invited President Diaz 
to enter and make the descent. The griz- 
zled victor of a hundred battles gazed 
down the cliff and then looked hesitatingly 
at his entertainers. 
“Is the man running this elevator a 
Mexican or an American?” he asked. 
“He is an American, Mr. President.” 
“Very well, then, | will go down.” 
And he made the descent in complete 
contentment and security. 


This little episode explains many things. 
It shows in particular why Americans, 
and not Mexicans, have had most to do in 


“opening up” the Republic. If Mexicans 
cannot be trusted by their own President 
in so comparatively simple a task as run- 
ning an elevator, it is hardly likely that 
they will undertake the work of building 
railroads, installing modern mining sys- 
tems, equipping street railways, and con- 
structing electric lighting and power plants. 
While the educated Mexicans have been 
busy making political speeches in high hats 
and frock coats, foreign capitalists, Ameri- 
can and European, have quietly taken 
possession of their country. 

The wealth of Mexico has always been its 
blessing and likewise its misfortune. The 
Republic to the south of us has the fatal 
gift of riches. Its gold led to the destruc- 
tion of the old Aztec empire; its minerals 
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and its other sources of wealth have ulti- 
mately brought about the present trou- 
bles. Just how rich Mexico is no one 
knows, for only small sections, here and 
there, have been made available. Its 
gold and silver mines are the resources 
that have chiefly attracted the popular 
imagination... Four hundred years of in- 
cessant working have merely scratched 
their treasures. Mines opened up by the 
immediate successors of Cortez are still 
yielding large returns every year. Mexico 
has produced one third of all the silver 
there is in the world at the present mo- 
ment. These mines, however, as well as 
those that yield copper, lead, zinc, quick- 
silver, antimony, iron, and other metals, 
are only the more obvious, more glittering 
storehouses of wealth. Mexico has enor- 
mous stretches of agricultural land await- 
ing only the intelligent and industrious 
settler. Millions of acres, with the great 
American market at their doors, are ideally 
adapted to cattle and sheep grazing. Great 
stretches of forests contain not only pine, 
oak, and other ordinary construction 
timber, but the finest hard woods that 


grow only in hot climates — mahogany, 


rosewood, and other varieties. Mexico's 
oil resources, so far hardly tapped, may 
ultimately make the Republic the world’s 
greatest producer. Man has also added 
largely to its wealth. Mexico has more 
railroads than any other Spanish-American 
country; its large cities contain well de- 
veloped street railway systems, electric 
lighting and power plants. From the gold 
and silver that lie concealed in its great 
cordilleras to the chicle trees that furnish 
the United States its regular supply of 
chewing gum, nearly every province in the 
Republic contains resources that tempt 
the cupidity of the outside world. 


MEXICO RICH, MEXICANS POOR 


But though Mexico is very rich, Mexi- 
cans are very poor. This is the one con- 
spicuous fact that so largely explains 
existing conditions. Here we have fifteen 
million people, placed in what Humboldt 
called the “storehouse of the world,” and 
really enjoying little access to it. The 
Republic of Mexico nominally maintains 
sovereignty over several hundred thousand 
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square miles of territory; but sovereignty 
of a distracted kind, is about all it does 
maintain. The country in reality belongs 
to outsiders — to people who have never 
seen it or visit it only occasionally. It is 
probably the most remarkable case of 
absentee landlordism in history. The 
Mexicans can play at war and revolution 
in their own country and do little harm to 
anything they actually own themselves. 
They can tear up railroads, burn bridges, 
flood the mines, destroy factories and mer- 
cantile establishments and yet harm Mexi- 
cans very little — at least directly. Out- 
side of the baronial families that hold 
enormous tracts of land —for the most 
part undeveloped — and a small minority 
of the mercantile and educated classes, the 
average Mexican citizen is an Indian, either 
of pure blood or a half-breed, whose capital 
consists of a pair of cotton trousers, a 
cotton shirt, a gaudy blanket thrown over 
his shoulder, and an adobe hut into which 
he huddles his wife and children. The 
authorities differ as to the proportion be- 
tween these two classes; the illiterates, 
however, probably represent not far from 
10,000,000 of the total 15,000,000. 


MEXICAN BUSINESS DONE BY FOREIGNERS 


Whatever the average Mexican does, 
he touches elbows with the capitalistic 
foreigner. Ona railroad journey he rides in 
an American train, hauled by an American 
locomotive. In every large town he rides 
in an American trolley car; if he can read, 
he does so frequently under electric lights 
or gas installed by foreign capital. The 
oil for his lamps and other purposes comes 
from his own country, but it is owned and 
pumped out by American or English enter- 
prise. He deposits his money, when he 
has any, usually in banks which are owned 
by foreigners, particularly Frenchmen. 
When the Mexican sefiora goes shopping, 
she makes her purchases usually at a 
French department store. She buys her 
household supplies in many cases from a 
grocery-shop kept by a Spaniard. The 
head of the household, looking for strong 
drink, commonly resorts to a cantina 
managed by a Spaniard. The Mexican 
buys his hardware and his cutlery at shops 
controlled by Germans. Even the great- 
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est sources of the nation’s wealth, the 
mines, have practically passed out of the 
hands of Mexicans. The Mexican miner 
of the present time is a man who works as 
a day laborer in mines or smelters con- 
trolled by foreigners. A recent exhibit 
shows that Mexicans own more than for- 
eigners only in houses, lands and live stock, 
breweries and small retail stores. They 
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replies, the question is not readily an- 
swerable. The figures range all the way 
from $500,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. One 
difficulty is that many of the largest invest- 
ments cannot be assigned to any one na- 
tion —they are rather international in 
character. This is true of the largest in- 
vestment of all, the railroads. The casual 
traveler in Mexico at once puts down the 
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THE CAUSE OF MUCH 


THE FOREIGN CONCESSIONS THAT PRESIDENT WILSON 


OF MEXICO’S TROUBLE 
HAS DESCRIBED AS THE ROOT OF MOST OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL COMPLICATIONS IN MEXICAN AFFAIRS 


also control the theatrical business — the 
American theatrical syndicate, for some 
reason or other, not yet having invaded 
this particular field. 


AMERICAN STAKE THE LARGEST 


The largest financial stake in Mexico, 
therefore, is not Mexican at all, but foreign. 
And of this foreign interest, the largest part 
is American. On this subject statistics 
are numerous but confusing. Judging 
from the attempts that several authorities 
have made to answer the question, “ What 
is the amount of American investments in 
Mexico,” and the conflicting nature of the 


railroads as American investments. With 
a few exceptions Americans built them all. 
They are American in engineering and 
construction. The rolling stock is Ameri- 
can; one rides in “cars’’ and not in “car- 
riages,” spends the night in “sleepers,” not 
in “wagon-lits.” The presidents and 
nearly all the executive officers are Ameri- 
cans, and the American Negro still main- 
tains his empire as Pullman porter. Upto 
within a few years ago, practically all the 
engineers, conductors, and trainmen were 
Americans. Yet, when things are analyzed 
more in detail, Europeans are the largest 
holders of Mexican railroad securities. 
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But, whatever the actual facts of invest- 
ment may be, the people who are doing 
the work of “opening up’’ Mexico every- 
where are mainly Americans. Mexican 
commerce with the United States, like- 
wise, enormously exceeds that with any 
other foreign nation; the tables of trade 
statistics, indeed, show that the United 
States imports and exports more articles 
than all the rest of the world combined. 
Industrially and financially considered, 
the real capital of Mexico is not Mexico 
City, but New York. 


THE STORY OF MEXICAN OIL 


The extent to which the great capitalis- 
tic nations are drawing upon Mexico’s 
resources is best illustrated in the recent 
exploitation of the oil fields. For un- 
numbered ages a pool of oil, several feet in 
circumference, had existed near the Rio 
Soto la Marina, about twenty miles west 
of the Gulf of Mexico. In numerous areas 
from this point downthecoast, almost asfar 
as Yucatan, oil had been seeping through the 
ground. The Aztecs used the bitumen and 
asphalt mingled with this petroleum as a 
cement in building their temples and in 
calking their canoes. They burned the 
petroleum in the vestal fires they con- 
stantly maintained before their altars. 
Their Spanish successors, however, found 
no practical use for it. The oil was wasted 
by evaporation as quickly as it seeped 
through the ground, and such kerosene 
as the Mexicans used they imported from 
the United States. 

But about thirteen years ago an enter- 
prising gentleman from Los Angeles, Mr. 
Edward L. Doheny, visited these oil fields. 
The Mexican Oil Company, a corporation 
made up largely of Los Angeles men, was 
the result; it leased land and obtained 
subsoil rights from Mexican farmers, and 
soon was making money. The oil at first 
was not of an especially high quality, but 
was useful for fuel, especially on railroads. 
Higher grades, suitable for lighting, how- 
ever, soon made their appearance. The 
market was right there in Mexico; pe- 
troleum, because it had to be imported from 
the United States, was selling at extrava- 
gant prices. The news of the new oil 
fields spread rapidly; the whole coast in 


the Tampico region seemed to be fairly 
reeking with it. 

The possible exhaustion of oil supplies 
is a ghost that haunts the industrial world 
to-day. It is no secret that the Standard 
Oil Company, a few years go, was almost 
in a panic over the rapidly diminishing 
product of its oil fields and that the dis- 
covery of oil in California, Oklahoma, and 
other places saved it from actual embar- 
rassment. It is not strange, therefore, that 
these Mexican disclosures caused a sensa- 
tion. From surface indications, the Mexi- 
can supply seemed inexhaustible; and there 
were plenty of prophets who foresaw the 
day when these new gushers would supply 
the larger part of the world. The Waters- 
Pierce Company, of Texas, which for many 
years had done a large oil business in 
Mexico, began increasing it. By way 
of the Mexican National Railways — which 
began burning oil in their own locomotives 
—it poured in large quantities into the 
market. Ina year or two the business of 
refining Mexican oil was largely in the 
Waters-Pierce hands. And coincidently the 
production of the Mexican fields increased. 
In 1900, Mexico produced practically no 
oil at all— now it stands next to Russia 
and the United States. 


ENTER LORD COWDRAY 


The Waters-Pierce Company had hardly 
entrenched itself when a new competitor 
appeared. American and English capital 
now proceeded to contest the field. The 
English contracting firm of S. Pearson & 
Son, Limited, had already done a large 
amount of work in Mexico. Its head, Sir 
Weetman Dickinson Pearson, was well 
known in the United States. Many years 
ago he had started to build a tunnel under 
the Hudson River, connecting Hoboken 
with Christopher Street, Manhattan. He 
did a considerable amount of work, until 
his money gave out, and the tunnel, 
abandoned as a hopeless task, filled with 
water. Several years afterward, Mr. 
William G. McAdoo, now Secretary of the 
Treasury in President Wilson’s Cabinet, 
came along, finished this Pearson tunnel, 
and built several others. That Sir Weet- 
man did not fail for lackof engineering skill, 
however, was made manifest a few years 
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ago, when he built two tunnels under the 
East River for the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
This firm also has done a large amount of 
harbor and dock work in England, the Far 
East, and especially in Brazil. 

About 1896, it made its first appearance 
in Mexico, in the days when Porfirio Diaz 
was most powerful. In fulfilment of a 
long-standing ambition, Mexico had sub- 
sidized the building of a railroad across the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec, connecting the 
ports of Puerto Mexico and Salina Cruz. 
This road was poorly built and a failure. 
Sir Weetman Pearson, with the Mexican 
Government as an equal partner, under- 
took to rebuild the line, an operation that 
brought him into close association with 
President Diaz. The two men became 
warm personal friends. A few years after- 
ward Sir Weetman undertook certain 
governmental contracts in the harbor of 
Tampico. But the able Englishman saw 
more in this section than the particular 
work in which he was engaged. Tampico 
was the centre of the new oil industry 
and thousands of barrels a day were being 
shipped by boat and rail to all accessible 
parts of Mexico. 

Rumor has busied itself pretty gener- 
ously with the events that now rapidly 
followed. Some newspaper historians find 
in the oil situation an explanation of the 
recent political embroilment of Mexico. 
According to this view the oil of Tampico 
caused the Madero revolution against 
Diaz, the Huerta uprising against Madero, 
and came near disturbing the friendly rela- 
tions between England and the United 
States. One or two facts at least stand 
out plainly enough. One is that President 
Diaz had acquired a dislike for the Waters- 
Pierce Corporation. An explanation is 
that the Americans were charging Mexi- 
cans excessive prices for oil. Another fact 
is that he showed favors to the English 
concern. In 1910, Sir Weetman Pearson 
was created Lord Cowdray; and about this 
time the BritishAdmiralty began to experi- 
ment with oil as a fuel supply for British 
warships. A supply of this new munition 
of war, drawn from a source that was not 
likely to fail in time of trouble, was essen- 
tially a part of the new naval programme, 
and Mexico, because of its large oil re- 





sources, and its insignificance as a naval 
power, acquired a new importance. Lord 
Cowdray obtained large concessions from 
President Diaz, not only for oil but for 
pipe lines and railroads. These conces- 
sions gave him one great advantage over 
his competitors, in that they exempted him 
from local taxation and also from export 
duties on his product. In an “oil war” with 
Americans and others, such as seemed 
inevitable, the English company’s exemp- 
tions would probably give it a complete 
monopoly. Before the Mexican Congress 
ratified these privileges, however, disaster 
befell Diaz. Nevertheless, Lord Cowdray 
began refining on a large scale and entered 
the Mexican market, where a fierce price- 
cutting war took place between the English 
and American companies. In this struggle 
Lord Cowdray has apparently gained the 
upper hand. The latest statistics show 
that his company controls 58 per cent. of 
the oil output of Mexico. 


MADERO FAVORABLE TO AMERICANS 


The overthrowing of Diaz apparently 
promised better things for the Waters- 
Pierce Company, for the Madero interest 
was favorable to the Americans rather than 
to Lord Cowdray. Sefior Moheno, at 
this writing Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
the Huerta Cabinet, made a remarkable 
speech in the Mexican Congress last 
summer. On this occasion Sehor Moheno 
introduced a bill which provided for the 
acquisition, by the Mexican Government, 
of all the oil lands of Mexico and their 
exploitation as a governmental monopoly. 
His plea was that foreign management not 
only meant excessive prices to Mexicans 
but introduced.a disturbing element into 
Mexican politics. The oil interests, said 
the present Minister, had supported the 
Madero revolution. 

Other Mexican leaders, to say nothing 
of their journalistic allies, have made the 
same accusation several times; how much 
truth there may be in it, no one knows. 
Most students of Mexican affairs believe 
that the anti-Diaz movement represented 
a real, popular uprising, for the remedy of 
clearly apparent evils, and not an arti- 
ficial revolution inspired by Wall Street. 
Extravagant ideas of this kind. therefore, 
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even when promulgated by one of the most 
influential public men of the Republic, 
must be received with caution. But most 
observers believed that the American oil 
interests would profit from the Madero 
régime; and certainly the Madero Congress 
took no steps to confirm the Cowdray con- 
cessions. That the Huerta forces have 
maintained the Diaz policy of antagonism 
to American oil interests and friendship to 
Lord Cowdray is apparent; on Lord Cow- 
dray’s own statements, the firm subscribed 
to 3 per cent. of the loan floated by Huerta. 
Mere enthusiasm for a high-class invest- 
ment could hardly inspire such action. 

It is a rich prize for which these Ameri- 
can and British capitalists are contending. 
The Mexican Eagle Oil Company, Lord 
Cowdray’s corporation, has a refinery at 
Minatitlan, with a daily capacity of 10,000 
barrels: it is building a fleet of twenty 
tank steamers and is already paying divi- 
dends of 8 per cent. on preference shares 
amounting to $8,500,000. The other com- 
panies also are profitable. Some idea of 
what the struggle means is shown by the 
fact that the total oil fields now operated 
in the whole United States amount to 
8,300,000 acres, whereas the oil fields of 
the Tampico district alone —and there 
are numerous other large oil fields in 
Mexico — contain 5,000,000 acres. These 
oil fields at first lay outside the operations 
of the revolutionists and, until the latter 
part of November, the revolutionists had 
not disturbed them. 


THE RAILROAD SITUATION 


The English were the pioneers in build- 
ing Mexican railroads. English capital 
began the construction of the Mexican 
Railroad —the famous line extending from 
Vera Cruz to Mexico City —in 1854, 
but political and economic conditions were 
so unsettled that this line was not com- 
pleted and opened for through traffic until 
1874. About this time Porfirio Diaz be- 
came the dominant man in Mexico, and at 
his accession railroad development really 
began. Until then diligences, pack mules, 
and human backs had served as the chief 
means for passenger and freight transpor- 
tation. Americans played the larger part 
in this railroad expansion. They received 


enormous cash subventions from the Gov- 
ernment, sometimes as high as $20,000 a 
mile; money that was used not only in 
construction but, in some cases, to pay 
interest on the bonds. Several of the 
great American railroad pioneers took part 
in this work. Gen. W. J. Palmer, the 
builder of the Kansas Pacific Railway, 
built large sections of what is now the 
Mexican National. Collis P. Huntington, 
of the Southern Pacific, built the Mexican 
International. 

These enterprises, in many cases, re- 
peated the history of our own Western 
frontier lines; there were the usual deficits, 
the usual receiverships, and the usual 
reorganizations. The Mexican Federal 


Government and the several states, in 


granting concessions, had no general policy; 
the lines were built more or less haphazard 
and piecemeal, so that, when they were 
finished, certain areas had several compet- 
ing lines and other important sections had 
no lines at all. 

Out of this thirty-years’ construction, 
however, twolarger systems finally emerged : 
one, the Mexican Central, extending from 
El Paso to Mexico City, taking in a large 
number of important cities on the way; 
and the other, the Mexican National, ex- 
tending from Laredo, Tex., to Mexico 
City, and connecting with large places like 
Monterey, San Luis Potosi, Saltillo, 
and Querétaro. One line, roughly speak- 
ing, traversed central Mexico north and 
south and the other line eastern Mexico 
in the same general direction.. 

About 1903, the aggressive progress of 
certain great American transportation 
systems, especially the Harriman lines, 
alarmed the financial men of Mexico. 
They believed, or professed to believe, 
that these Americans were reaching across 
the border with the idea of incorporating 
the Mexican railroads in their own sys- 
tems. In 1903, José Yves Limantour, then 
Mexican Minister of Finance, concluded 
an arrangement with Speyer & Company, 
in New York, by which the Mexican 
Government acquired a controlling interest 
in the Mexican National. In 1900, a 
syndicate of American bankers and foreign 
bankers, headed by Speyer & Company, 
organized the National Railways of Mexico 
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(Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mexico) — 
which constituted a merger of all the lines 
of the Mexican Central, the Mexican Na- 
tional, and several other smaller properties. 


The revolutionists, however, have made a 
particular drive at the National Railways. 
A large mileage is located in the sections 
in which they are most powerful — Chi- 
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THE RAILROADS AND BATTLE-GROUNDS OF MEXICO 
MOST OF THE FIGHTING BETWEEN THE FEDERALS AND THE CONSTITUTIONALISTS HAS BEEN DONE AT 
STATIONS ALONG THE RAILROAD LINES BECAUSE THE FEDERAL TROOPS DEPEND FOR THEIR FOOD SUPPLIES 
ALMOST WHOLLY UPON THE WOMEN CAMP FOLLOWERS, AND THEY CANNOT MARCH ACROSS ROUGH COUNTRY 





The Mexican Government owns 51 per 
cent. of the capital stock; the other hold- 
ers are English, German, French, and 
American, the English representing the 
largest interest and the Americans the 
smallest. Europeans also own nearly all 
the bonds. 

Under ordinary circumstances, this ac- 
quisition would have formed an interesting 
experiment in governmental ownership. 


huahua, Durango, Coahuila, and Nuevo 
Leon. In nearly all this large territory, 
hardly a railroad wheel is being turned. 
The revolutionists have burned all the 
wooden bridges, made repeated attempts 
—not always successful, owing to their 
unskilfulness — to dynamite the iron 
bridges, destroyed stations, torn up and 
twisted rails, and in some cases have even 
scraped the road-bed so that few traces 
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remain of the original construction. 
Freight and passenger cars have been 
burned wherever found and locomotives 
put out of commission. The National 
Railways alone have sustained a loss of 
about $15,000,000 in damaged property, 
to say nothing of the probably greater 
losses in vanished earnings. Though the 
revolutionists have probably taken a spe- 
cial zest inattacking the National Railways, 
because they are governmentally owned, 
other properties have not escaped. Prob- 
ably the largest single American invest- 
ment in Mexico is the Southern Pacific 
line, running fron Nogales to Guadala- 
jara. This represents an investment of 
$50,000,000. For several months no effort 
has been made at operation. A Canadian 
line, the Mexican Northwestern, extends 
in roundabout fashion from EI Paso to 
Chihuahua. So many of its bridges have 
been burned that it operates now only 
spasmodically. An ambitious American 
enterprise is the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient Railroad, intended to reach from 
Kansas City to Topolobampo, on the Gulf 
of California; nearly 900 miles are built; 
but this property, too, is bankrupt. 


AMERICA’S LARGE INVESTMENTS IN MINES 


In no direction does the elimination of 
Mexicans by foreigners appear so strik- 
ingly as in the control of mining, Mexico’s 
greatest industry. Here Americans domi- 
nate large areas; some one has said that one 
can hardly put a pin point on the map of 
Mexico without touching an American 
mine. On this particular point statistics 
are illuminating. Thus figures published 
in the “Mexican Year Book’’ place the 
total capital employed in the Mexican 
mining industry at $647,000,000. Of this, 
$500,000,000 is said to be American, 
$87,000,000 English, and $29,000,000 
Mexican. Nothing, of course, could give 
a more graphic picture of economic retro- 
gression than these figures. The activi- 
ties comprised in the American statistics 
represent every grade of mining operator, 
from the prospector roaming the ridges of 
the Sierra Madre to the great smelting 
plants of the Guggenheims. There are 
the usual exploiting companies, with liberal 
capitalization based upon prospects, and 
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complete mining towns, such as those 
established by Phelps, Dodge & Co. The 
northern states especially — Sonora, Chi- 
huahua, Coahuila—are crowded with 
American miners. Moreover, Mexicans 
are largely dependent upon American 
smelters, which take nearly all the ore pro- 
duced by Mexican and foreign mines. 

It was about fifteen years ago that the 
Guggenheims made their first appearance 
in Mexico. They now operate ten or a 
dozen mines and have large smelters 
at Monterey, Aguascalientes, Chihuahua, 
Velardena, and Matehuala.' These smel- 
ters employ several thousand Mexicans 
and draw upon the ores of the most pro- 
lific Mexican mining fields. Other Ameri- 
can interests are the Moctezuma Cop- 
per Company at Nacosari, in the state of 
Sonora, controlled by Phelps, Dodge & Co. ; 
the Compafiia Metallurgica Mexicana, 
controlled by Mr. Robert S. Towne, of New 
York; and the Greene Cananea Copper 
Company. There are hundreds of other 
American companies, but these, with a 
combined capital of about $175,000,000, 
are the largest. These interests have 
largely made over the mining business in 
Mexico. They have introduced modern 
methods of mining and smelting, have 
installed electric plants, built railroads, 
made over old Mexican towns, and even 
built entirely new ones. The work of the 
Phelps, Dodge & Co. interests at Naco- 
sari, Sonora, is an especially favorable 
specimen of American enterprise. This is 
one of the model towns cf Mexico; never 
before have the peons who work in the 
mines ever had such comfortable quarters. 
Instead of adobe huts, they live in neat 
cottages; the company supplies clubrooms, 
libraries, billiard “parlors,” dance halls, 
and shower baths. This plant handles 
500,000 tons of ore a year and turns out 
20,000 tons of pure copper. 

American enterprise has also manifested 
itself by taking up abandoned mines and 
making them profitable. Certain com- 
panies found, in Guanajuato, numerous 
silver mines which had been unworked for 
three hundred and fifty years. Alongside 
rose the mammoth dumps of the wasteful 
old Spanish miners. In the judgment of 
Mexicans, these mines were “dead” — 
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they were merely gloomy reminders of 
vanished greatness. Americans, however, 
came in, erected electric-power plants, and 
installed the cyanide process. As a result, 
Guanajuato to-day is again a great ore- 
producing section, and even the dumps of 
the Spanish conquistadores have them- 
selves yielded large dividends. As a result 
of this reawakening, the output of the 
Guanajuato district exceeds $14,000,000 
a year. Americans are the largest bene- 
ficiaries of this wealth. 

The political disturbances have seri- 
ously interfered with these profits. Ameri- 
can smelters are running now only to about 
40 or 50 per cent. of their capacity. They 
are dependent upon ore and, as many of 
the mines are closed down, the supply is 
cut off. The northern tier of states, where 
so many of the American properties are 
located, is the great seat of the revolution; 
and here the Mexican miners by thousands 
have dropped their picks and shouldered 
muskets. The effect is the same as that 
produced by a prolonged strike, and the 
resultant destitution in the families of the 
workmen is as great. The revolutionists, 
however, have made no movement to 
destroy the mines and the works; but some 
are filling with water, as there are no men 
to work the pumps. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF UTILITIES 


Foreign capital has also found much 
profit in displacing the old mule tramways 
with American trolley cars and supplanting 
the flickering gas of the largest cities with 


modern electric light. Here, likewise, the 
proceeding has been somewhat interna- 
tional in character. The company that 
supplies electric light and power to Guana- 
juato is American, organized in Colorado; 
the companies that peform the same office 
for Puebla, Tampico, and Vera Cruz are 
English. The largest concern of the kind, 
the one that provides Mexico City and the 
whole Federal district with local transit, 
electric light, and power is a Canadian 
corporation, and its capital is Canadian, 
English, German, and American. But as 
an actual going enterprise it is American. 

Students of economic Mexico are con 
fused by the frequency with which the 
name “Pearson” makes its appearance. 
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It springs up everywhere — in railroads, 
oil fields, harbor works, trolley lines, elec- 
tric light plants, even in politics and na- 
tionalloans. The situation clears up some- 
what when we understand that there are 
two Pearsons: S. Pearson & Son, Limited, 
and Dr. F. S. Pearson. One of these is 
English, one is American. S. Pearson & 
Son, as already explained, is the same cor- 
poration that now figures so largely in the 
newspapers as Lord Cowdray; F. S. Pear- 
son — Dr. Pearson—is a Yankee, born 
in Lowell, Mass. In their careers the two 
Pearsons have much in common. Like 
Lord Cowdray, Dr. Pearson is the son 
of a contractor. Owing to his father’s 
death, he found himself, a boy of fourteen, 
earning his living as a station agent at 
Medford, Mass. While attending to his 
duties, he took engineering courses at the 
neighboring Tufts College, from which he 
was graduated at about the time American 
cities were substituting electricity for 
horse flesh on street car lines. His success 
in electrifying the Somerville trolley sys- 
tem attracted the attention of William C. 
Whitney and the other Metropolitan Street 
Railway exploiters. They gave Dr. Pearson 
charge of putting in the underground 
trolley in the Manhattan lines. After this, 
like the present Lord Cowdray, he trans- 
ferred his activities to Brazil, where he 
organized the Sao Paulo Tramway, Light 
& Power Company and a similar corpora- 
tion in Rio Janeiro. About this time, 
Dr. Pearson felt the need of large capital; 
he looked northward into Canada, where 
Sir William Mackenzie and James Ross 
had made large fortunes in the Canada 
Northern Railway. Henceforth some of 
this money flowed into Dr. Pearson's 
undertakings in Brazil, and elsewhere. 
The London firm of Werner, Beit & Co., 
whose members had made quick fortunes 
in African diamond mines, then controlled 
the tramways of MexicoCity. The Pearson 
syndicate took these off their hands and ex- 
tended them in numerous directions, 
especially in the smaller towns around the 
Mexican capital. A few years before, a 
French syndicate had received a conces- 
sion to build a power plant at the falls of 
Necaxa — a beautiful gorge in the state 
of Puebla, a hundred miles or so from 
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Mexico City, where the water, having a 
sudden drop of seven hundred feet, con- 
tained sources of enormous power. The 
Frenchmen had done nothing with this 
concession and gladly sold it to the Pearson 
syndicate. American engineers were put 
in charge; several thousand peons were 
brought down as laborers; many century- 
old Mexican villages were bodily moved up 
to the adjoining hills, a huge dam and ac- 
companying works were built, and the 
valley transformed into a lake. This 
enterprise, with the Mexican Tramway 
Company, now owns all the trolley cars in 
Mexico City, lights the capital and sur- 
rounding districts, and furnishés power to 
many mining plants. 
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Foreign capital, and especially American, 
findsoccupation in scores of other directions. 
It has built up a new rubber industry by 
extracting this material from the guayule 
plant. Ex-senator Aldrich is closely con- 
nected with the Continental Rubber Com- 
pany, which largely controls this industry. 

Other Americans own or operate enor- 
mous tracts of timber land in all the 
provinces. They are introducing ‘im- 
proved agricultural methods everywhere; 
the prehistoric wooden plows and oxen 
are giving way to American implements, 
with a great increase in the yield. Ameri- 
can land companies are active and Ameri- 
can factories of all kinds are springing up 
in the larger cities. 


THE NORTH AND SOUTH WAR 
IN MEXICO 


THE “IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT’ BETWEEN MEXICAN MEXICO AND AMERICAN 
MEXICO — THE NEW MIDDLE CLASS IN SONORA, CHIHUAHUA, AND 


OTHER NORTHERN 


STATES — CARRANZA’S ARMY MORE 


MOBILE THAN THE NATIONAL TROOPS — MILITARY 


CAMPAIGNS IN_- THE 
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NORDER to understand the situa- 
tion in Mexico it is necessary to get 
firmly in our minds that there are 
in reality two Mexicos. One may 
be called American Mexico and the 

other Mexican Mexico. Get down your 
map — you can grasp the Mexican prob- 
lem in no other way — and find the city 
of San Luis Potosi. From this draw a 
straight line to the Atlantic to the east 
and the Pacific to the west. The enor- 
mous stretch of country north of this line 
may be considered roughly as American 
Mexico; the country south as Mexican 
Mexico. 

The elements in the two populations are 
quite different. In the last few years 
Americans have heard much of the caste 
system in the southern Republic. So- 
ciety, we have been informed, is divided 
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into two great classes: a small minority of 
educated and aristocratic land owners, 
and a large majority of illiterate peons, 
the descendants of the Indians of the time 
of Cortez. This description is reasonably 
accurate if we limit its application to that 
part of Mexico which lies south of this 
imaginary dividing line. Here the aver- 
age Mexican is a simple, ignorant, rather 
helpless creature. He is a man for whom 
the world is still flat, for whom the sun 
still literally rises and sets, for whom the 
stars are still minute, fiery specks in the 
sky. Perhaps he knows hazily that the 
world is somewhat larger than that which 
he has before his eyes; he may even have 
heard of a great and wicked nation to the 
north, but his brain contains no concrete 
image of it. On occasions he will join 
revolutionists and fight— he does not 
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particularly care upon which side. Nat- 
urally, however, he is peaceful and submits 
willingly to any government that will leave 
him in peace. Under proper direction 
he will work industriously — at least until 
he gets a few dollars ahead. 

North of this line, however, we shall 
have to revise our ideas of Mexican social 
classes. The largest states, Sonora, Chi- 
huahua, and Coahuila, touch upon the 
United States. They are the natural con- 
tinuation of Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Texas. And, in many ways, the people 
resemble the citizens of these states. The 
southern American border is half Mexican, 
half American in character; Spanish is still 
freely spoken in New Mexico, Texas, and 
Arizona. These states, originally cut off 
from Mexico, represent merely American 
civilization laid over the original Spanish 
settlements. The same process has been 
going on in the northern tier of Mexican 
states. The people of Sonora and Chihua- 
hua have as much in common with those of 
New Mexico and Arizona as they have 
with their fellow citizens to the south. 
Here are not two, but three, social classes. 
The peon still exists in considerable num- 
bers, but he is rapidly making progress. 
He is learning to read and write; his 
children go to school; he lives in a real 
house and not ina mud hut. In numerous 
cases he is becoming a genuine farmer, 
using American agricultural machinery. 
In others he branches out as a tradesman 
and wears ready-made clothes. He be- 
comes an artisan, a mechanic, a clerk, a 
railroad man, a rancher. In other words, 
he is developing into a middle class. The 
upper social strata send their children into 
the United States for education, and are 
constantly crossing the border. 

It is this new development in northern 
Mexico that has precipitated the present 
troubles. What is going on in Mexico is 
a real revolution with a real principle at 
stake. The final cause is the same as that 
of the Roman uprisings under the Gracchi 
—the hunger of the peasant for a piece 
of land of his own. 

The representative of this new, half- 
formed northern Mexico was Francisco 
Madero — rich, educated, well-mannered, 
honest, and idealistically inclined. The 
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representative of the old Mexico is Huerta 
— “rough, plain, old Indian’ as he des- 
cribes himself, pugnacious, crafty, ignor- 
ant of political amenities, without under- 
standing of any rule except the rule of 
blood and powder. 

By the law of 1894 Diaz changed the 
character of the land titles in Mexico. 
Many smaller landowners, unable to prove 
their titles under the new system, lost 
their holdings, which in large measure 
eventually fell into the hands of a few rich 
men. In the feudal South this did not 
cause so much disturbance. But in the 
North the growing middle class bitterly 
resented. Madero became the spokesman 
of this discontent. In his books and in his 
programme of reform, “the plan of San 
Luis Potosi,” he attacked the Diaz 
régime. And then in 1910 he joined the 
rebel band organized by Pascual Orozco in 
the mountains of Chihuahua. With his 
weakened army Diaz was unable to cope 
with this revolution and in October, 1911, 
Madero became President. 

The country was then at peace, except 
for the bands of robbers led by Zapatainthe 
provinces of Morelos and Guerrero. These 
are and have been the most atrocious of 
the many bandits with which Mexico is 
infested. No outrage or barbarity known 
to savages have they left untried. Madero 
attempted to buy them off, but to no avail. 
He then sent military forces against them, 
one column commanded byGeneral Huerta, 
but with no success. 


HUERTA AGAINST OROZCO 


In the meantime, Pascual Orozco, who 
emerged from the Madero revolution as a 
great war hero in his own state, was given 
no post of responsibility under the new 
Government, but was left as commander of 
the militia in the state of Chihuahua. 
The adherents of the old Diaz régime took 
this opportunity to win him over to‘their 
side, for Orozco’s fighting was done purely 
for profit, not for principle. A_ re- 
actionary movement with Orozco at its 
head broke out in February, 1912. Five 
thousand men were quickly got together. 
The Madero Administration — a Northern 
Administration in the Southern country 
— was not fully organized, and, with the 
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army not yet rehabilitated, found itself 
seriously embarrassed. Had Orozco been 
an intelligent and competent leader he 
probably could have marched straight 
through to Mexico City at that time, as 
the only governmental troops that were 
available to fight him were only about 
sixteen hundred, which he defeated and 
nearly annihilated at Rellano in Chihua- 
hua. Their commander, General Gon- 
zalez Salas, Madero’s war minister, com- 
mitted suicide after the defeat. 

The only general available at the time 
who had had experience in handling large 
forces in the field was Victoriano Huerta. 
Although he had never especially distin- 
guished himself, Huerta’s record shows 
that he was one of the most progressive 
members of the army. He was born in 
the province of Jalisco sixty-one years 
ago, of Indian parentage. He entered 
the service as a cadet in 1872; later he was 
prominent in organizing the Mexican Gen- 
eral Staff, in topographical work, and in 
command of troops, which led to his pro- 
motion to the grade of brigadier general in 
1902. Surprise was expressed that Mad- 
ero should select Huerta to command the 
Federal forces against Orozco, because of 
the antipathy which each had formed for 
the other while Huerta commanded the 
Federal column operating against the 
Zapatistas in the province of Morelos a 
few months earlier. This antipathy had 
resulted in the temporary shelving of 
Huerta as a military leader. 

But in this new emergency Madero prob- 
ably made as good a selection as possible 
at that time. Huerta was given a free 
hand and soon got together a force of 
8,000 men and 20 field guns and about 
7,500 camp followers of various descrip- 
tions at Torreon. Madero gave every 
assistance to the proper supply and equip- 
ment of this expedition, and the cost soon 
reached $175,000 a day. The expedition 
left Torreon in a succession of railroad 
trains of a total length of four miles. The 
railroad (Mexican Central) was repaired 
as they moved forward. Orozco was en- 
countered at Rellano, near the scene of 
the former battle where General Gonzalez 
Salas had come to grief. Orozco, who had 
only about 3,500 men and a few pieces of 
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very poor artillery, was driven back along 
the railroad. The combined losses in this 
affair amounted to about 200, as the rebels 
offered little resistance, boarded their 
waiting trains, and proceeded north, rip- 
ping up the track as they went. 

In another week Huerta reached the 
town of Jimenez, Orozco’s former head- 
quarters. He halted a week at this place, 
and here a quarrel started between the 
regular officers and some of Madero’s for- 
mer bandit rebel friends whom Madero had 
attached to Huerta’s force for this expedi- 
tion. Huerta arrested one of the best 
known of these, “Pancho” Villa (who later 
captured Juarez) a colonel of irregulars, and 
ordered his execution under charges of 
insubordination, burglary, highway rob- 
bery, and rape. He was rescued by Emi- 
lio Madero, the President’s brother, sent 
to Mexico City, and placed in jail, from 
which he later was allowed to escape. 


SMALL REBEL BANDS 


Huerta’s column continued the advance, 
encountering little resistance. Chihua- 
hua City was occupied on July 7th, and 
later, Juarez. The rebels were not pur- 
sued to any extent away from the rail- 
roads. They separated into bands, keep- 
ing up a guerrilla warfare, raiding 
American mining camps and ranches, and 
seizing and holding Americans and others 
for ransom. Prominent among these 
leaders of banditti was Inez Salazar, a 
former rock driller in an American 
mine, who raised a force in Chihuahua 
and declared against Madero. Little was 
done to destroy these rebel bands by the 
Federals, and no engagements of any size 
took place. In fact, it was a current 
rumor that the Federals did not wish to 
put them down. In the first place, the 
regular army was the same old Diaz organ- 
ization which considered Madero largely 
as a usurper and which remained with the 
established Government in a rather luke- 
warm manner. Besides, the bands of 
Orozco, Salazar, and others were instigated 
and supported by the adherents of the old 
régime, and, although opposed to the 
Mexican army, both had many ideas in 
common regarding the Madero Adminis- 
tration. Furthermore, the officers and 
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men of the army were receiving large in- 
creases of pay for the campaign. 

An instance showing this disposition on 
the part of the Federals occurred in the 
state of Sonora in October, 1912. General 
Obregon, now the commander of the Son- 
ora state forces, was at that time a colonel 
of the army and had his battalion, com- 
posed largely of Maya Indians, at Agua 
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charged Salazar’s camp. Forty of Sala- 
zar’s men were killed, and a machine gun 
and a number of horses, mules, and rifles 
were captured; whereupon Salazar left 
that part of the country. Upon Obre- 
gon’s return to Agua Prieta he was severely 
reprimanded and nearly court-martialed 
for disobeying his orders in not “remaining 
in observation” of Salazar, and attacking 
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Prieta, just across the border from Doug- 
las, Ariz. Salazar’s band of rebels had 
crossed the mountains from Chihuahua 
and had come into Sonora. Popular 
clamor forced the Federal commander at 
Agua Prieta to do something, and accord- 
ingly he ordered Obregon to take his 
battalion, proceed south, get in touch with 
Salazar, and “remain in observation.” 
Salazar was looting the ranch of a friend 
of Obregon’s near Fronteras. The rebel 
had taken no means to secure his biv- 
ouac against surprise; his men were scat- 
tered around engaged in slaughtering 
cattle, cooking, and making camp for the 
night. Obregon deployed his force and 


him instead. Had Obregon been given a 
free hand, he undoubtedly could have 
destroyed Salazar’s force. 

After Salazar’s defeat at Fronteras, he 
moved east again, and about a month 
later appeared near Palomas, a town about 
three miles from the international boun- 
dary south of Columbus, N. M. At 
Palomas there was a Federal detachment 
of about one hundred and thirty men under 
an old colonel. They had been sent there 
to protect various cattle interests in that 
vicinity ;andthey had'aconsiderableamount 
of money, equipment, and ammunition 
for maintaining and providing rations and 
forage for themselves and for some out- 
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lying detachments. Salazar, hearing of 
this, demanded that the money and equip- 
ment be immediately surrendered. Upon 
being refused, Salazar, with about 350 men, 
attacked. A furious battle was fought, 
ending in a house to house fight with gre- 
nades — cans filled with dynamite with 
fuse attached, which are thrown by hand. 
Salazar’s force captured the town after 
the Federals had. suffered more than 50 
per cent.in casualties, including the Federal 
commander, who was wounded several 


times; the rebels suffered more than 30 per - 


cent. casualties. The town, in the mean- 
time, was wrecked. This particular instance 
shows that the Mexicans fight and fight 
well from a standpoint of physical courage. 
The general idea that the Mexicans would 
not fight, which Americans obtained dur- 
ing this period, was obtained because they 
did not care to in the majority of cases. 
Meanwhile, General Huerta,. having 
“finished” his Chihuahua campaign in the 
autumn of 1912, was promoted to the rank 
of General of Division (Major General) 
and decorated for his achievement. It 
was rumored in many places at that time 
that General Huerta was about to turn 
against the Madero Government. Mad- 
ero, suspecting his loyalty, ordered him 
back to Mexico City. Huerta took his 
time about obeying this order, and, when 
he reported in Mexico City, obtained a 
sick leave to have his eyes treated. Huerta 
was nearly blind when Felix Diaz’s revolt 
broke out in Vera Cruz in October, 1912, 
and probably thus escaped being drawn 
into that unsuccessful demonstration. 
From this time until the coup d’etat 
of February 8, 1913, there was no large 
organized resistance to the Madero Admin- 
istration, although banditism increased 
at an alarming rate in all parts of the 
Republic. The Diaz-Reyes outburst, 
in Mexico City on February 8, 1913, 
which resulted in the death of Madero and 
Suarez and the elevation of Huerta to 
practical military dictatorship, was brought 
about by the adherents of the old régime, 
who looked upon Madero’s extinction as 
a punishment meted out to a criminal 
who had raised the slaves against their 
masters. This view prevailed to a con- 
siderable extent in Mexico south of 
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San Luis Potosi. In the North, however, 
the people almost as a whole (at least 90 
per cent. in Sonora, and only to a slightly 
lesser extent in the other provinces) saw 
in it the cold-blooded murder of their 
political idol at the hands of unscrupulous 
moneyed interests and of adherents of the 
old régime of the days of Porfirio Diaz. 


WHY CARRANZA REVOLTED 


The resentment was general in the North 
—this new, largely Americanized North. 
Venustiano Carranza, the governor of 
Coahuila, organized the resistance in the 
provinces of Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, and 
Tamaulipas, while Maytorena, the gov- 
ernor of Sonora, and Pesqueira (later in 
Washington, D. C., as Carranza’s repre- 
sentative), with Obregon as the head of 
their military forces, rapidly cleared that 
state of Federals, with the exception of the 
port of Guaymas. These fights were no 
mere bloodless affairs, but stubbornly con- 
tested, with heavy casualties, as a decided 
principle was involved in the conflict. 
Villa, the old bandit and personal enemy 
of Huerta, organized a force in Sonora, and 
Urbina did likewise in northern Durango. 
Arms, and especially money to buy them 
with, were hard to get. Funds were ob- 
tained from the tariff at ports of entry, 
internal taxation, amounting at times to 
practical confiscation, contributions, and 
gifts from various sources. It is said that 
the Madero family put aside $1,000,000, 
gold, for this purpose. 

Though a few individuals went over to 
the Constitutionalist cause, the Mexican 
regular army remained true to the ad 
interim Government. The _ revolutionists 
either held or rapidly possessed themselves 
of the great railroad lines in the majority 
of cases. Huerta, who is an excellent or- 
ganizer, soon appreciated the magnitude 
of the revolt and rushed troops to the 
north as rapidly as possible, his strategy 
being to hold all railroad lines and cities 
with strong columns which would force 
the revolutionists to operate in the inter- 
vals between the railroads. Then Huerta, 
with these columns as a_ supporting 
framework, pushed out mobile columns 
for the destruction of the rebel bands. 

The Carranzistas understood this plan 
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and, to meet it, tore up all the railroads 
that they could and adopted as their fixed 
plan never to risk a general engagement of 
a large force. For the first few months, 
the rebels, who had adopted the name of 
Constitutionalists, continued recruiting 
their forces and destroying the railroads. 
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case of a foreign war, have to be impressed 
into the ranks. They bring their women 
with them to act as cooks and to transport 
their food and camp equipage. Military 
transportation, that is to say baggage 
trains of four-mule wagons and excellent 
horses for the artillery, does not exist in the 
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cope with this movement. They ob- 
tained new military equipment of all des- 
criptions, the army was increased, and old 
rebels, such as Orozco and Salazar, sym- 
pathizers or tools of the old régime, were 
taken into the Federal forces as irreg- 
ulars and given commands. 

To understand the apparent slowness 
of the Federals in moving from place to 
place and their inability to pursue the 
rebels away from the railroads, some idea 
must be given as to their system of opera- 
ting. The officers of the regular army are 
well instructed and quite competent. The 
enlisted men, however, come from the 
lowest strata of society, and, except in the 


are called, carry nearly everything; and 
they obtain the food necessary for the 
soldiers’ rations. A commissariat as we 
understand it does not exist. This ties 
the Federals to the railroads, as they can- 
not carry enough ammunition and food 
for any length of time. 

On the other hand, those who first saw 
Obregon’s rebel forces in Sonora and Villa’s 
in Chihuahua were surprised at their organ- 
ization. There were no women taken with 
them. They had wagons, regular issues 
of rations and ammunition, a paymaster, 
and the men were well mounted and armed. 

With Obregon also were regiments of 
Yaqui Indians, who are excellent fighting 
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material. These forces were mobile, and 
could easily operate away from the rail- 
road. They. lacked artillery, without 
which they are greatly handicapped, 
especially in the attack on fortified places 
and on stone or adobe towns. As most of 
the horses and mules were driven away 
from the railroads, the insurgents could get 
all the animals they wanted. 


THE FIRST LARGE BATTLE 


The first large battle occurred on May 
9-10-11-12th outside of Guaymas, between 
Ojeda’s Federals and Obregon’s Constitu- 
tionalists at a place called Santa Rosa. 
The Federal advance north consisted of 
about twelve hundred men and eighteen 
pieces of artillery. They were opposed by 
about 4,000 men under Obregon, without 
artillery. Eight hundred Federals were 
killed and all their artillery captured. 
The Constitutionalists lost 250 men killed 
and wounded. Comparatively few Fed- 
erals returned to Guaymas. Each side 
killed all the wounded that they found, 
and also all captives who refused to enlist 
in the captor’s force. This success was 
not followed up and Guaymas remained in 
the hands of the Federals. The artillery 
captured by the Constitutionalists had 
had the breech blocks removed to render 
them unserviceable; new ones, however, 
were made in the shops at Cananea by a 
German mechanician named Klaus. 

In the summer, Urbina captured the city 
of Durango, annihilating the Federals. 
The city was given over to loot and the 
greatest excesses were indulged in by the 
victors. Arson, rape, and the robbing of 
banks, stores, and private houses were 
indiscriminately carried on. Horses were 
stabled in the parlors of the homes of the 
prosperous citizens, and many non-com- 
batants were killed by the soldiers be- 
fore order was restored. 

At this time the only points held by the 
Federals on the boundary between the 
United States and Mexico were Juarez, in 
Chihuahua, and Nuevo Laredo, in Tamauli- 
pas. The railroads south of these points 
were also in the physical possession of the 
Federals but subject to continual interrup- 
tion at the hands of the Constitutionalists. 
Venustiano Carranza had _ established 
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headquarters at Ciudad Porfirio Diaz 
(Piedras Negras) across the Rio Grande 
from Eagle Pass, Tex. He started on a 
trip, during the late summer, through the 
northern provinces to confer with the 
leaders of the Constitutionalist movement 
in order to bring about better codrdination 
of effort on their part. He went through 
the states of Coahuila, Durango, Chihua- 
hua, and Sonora and established a new 
headquarters in Sonora. Since then the 
efforts of the Constitutionalists have been 
much better coérdinated, with the result 
that they have had much better success. 


THE SPREADING FIELD OF OPERATIONS 


Jesus Carranza and Pablo Gonzalez were 
left in charge at Ciudad Porfirio Diaz by 
Venustiano Carranza when he left on his 
trip. Shortly after this a Federal col- 
umn was organized under General Maas 
for the capture of the railroad between 
Saltillo and Ciudad Porfirio Diaz. This 
column slowly worked its way to Mon- 
clova and then to Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, 
which it occupied on October 7th; the 
Constitutionalists ripped up the railroad 
and destroyed everything that might be 
useful to the Federals and a good deal that 
could not, and offered very little resis- 
tance. Villa, in the meantime, having 
been reinforced by men from Durango and 
some from Sonora, had been operating in 
Chihuahua with considerable success. He 
had fallen on several small Federal col- 
umns, destroyed them, and obtained about 
six pieces of artillery, besides a fresh supply 
of rifles and ammunition. In September, 
he had interposed his force between the 
Federals at Chihuahua City and Torreon, 
at a place called Santa Rosalia. Villa 
and the Federals each had about 4,000 
men. The Federals from the south were 
making a determined attempt to retake 
Durango and had started two columns for 
Torreon of more than two thousand men 


each, one west from Saltillo, another 
north from Zacatecas. These had to re- 
pair the railroad as they went. Torreon 


was being held by about 1,000 Federal 
soldiers. 

Villa was well informed of these move- 
ments, and also of the fact that, in their 
anxiety to take Durango, a Federal force 
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of about 800 men, under General Alvirez, 
was to leave Torreon before the arrival 
of the Saltillo and Zacatecas columns. 
Having the inner line, Villa with his mo- 
bile force could manceuver freely against 
any one of these. He accordingly left 
a rear guard in front of the Federals at 
Santa Rosalia, and, marching south rapidly, 
met and completely defeated General 
Alvirez’s Federal column about eighteen 
miles west of Torreon near the town of 
Aviles. General Alvirez and 287 of his 
men were killed, fighting to the last. 

Villa then turned toward Torreon. The 
“soldaderas” of Alvirez’s force had escaped 
when the fight at Aviles began and reached 
Torreon, quickly spreading the news. The 
Federal officer in command attempted to 
round them up, but to no avail, and Tor- 
reon’s weak garrison became panic stricken, 
put up a feeble resistance, and evacuated 
the town. Villa occupied it on the night 
of October ist. He sent his mounted 
troops against the Federal columns from 
Saltillo and Zacatecas, tearing up the rail- 
road around them, until they both re- 
treated. He maintained splendid order 
in Torreon; sent a detachment of one 
officer and twenty-five men to the Ameri- 
can consul to protect American interests, 
and stationed patrols throughout the city 
with orders to shoot all looters. At first, 
a few stores containing provisions and 
clothing were looted, and some Spaniards 
who were supposed to be aiding the Fed- 
erals were killed, but the pillaging soon 
stopped. Villa’s occupation of Torreon 
thus contrasted strikingly with Urbina’s 
occupation of Durango. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TORREON 


After remaining in Torreon for a few 
days, and having received heavy reinforce- 
ments from Durango, Chihuahua, and 
Sonora, and with twenty-four pieces of 
artillery captured at and around Torreon, 
he proceeded north toward Chihuahua, 
repairing the railroad as he went. The 
capture of Torreon was a terrible blow to 
the Federals, not only from its importance 
as a railroad and strategical centre, but 
from its effect on the Constitutionalist 
cause and on the Federals’ standing with 
foreign nations, as well as on the people 
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in Mexico City and the Mexican Congress 
then in session. Undoubtedly the fall of 
Torreon had a great deal to do with em- 
boldening anti-Huerta members of the 
Mexican Congress, which finally led to its 
dissolution and their imprisonment. 

The Federals took immediate steps to 
regain Torreon, with Saltillo and Mon- 
terey as the bases of operations. They 
concentrated 15,000 men and as many 
railroad cars and supplies as possible for 
this purpose. While the Federals were 
actively making these preparations, Mon- 
terey was suddenly attacked in the latter 
part of October by a Constitutionalist 
force of about 2,500 men under Jesus Car- 
ranza and Pablo Gonzalez. Only about 
1,000 Federals were actually in Mon- 
terey at the time, as the others had started 
toward Torreon and Saltillo. By a rapid 
concentration, enough Federals were as- 
sembled to beat off the attack, but not 
before the Constitutionalists had burned 
800 railroad cars and dynamited nineteen 
locomotives, completely putting them out 
of business. By this move, the relief of 
Torreon was delayed for at least a month, 
if not much longer. The Constitutionalists 
scattered around Monterey and into the 
province of Tamaulipas, and a rearrange- 
ment of Federal troops was again de- 
manded to meet the situation. 

The capture of Torreon made precarious 
the military position of the Federals in 
Chihuahua, as Torreon was their principal 
supply point. When Villa’s advance 
reached Santa Rosalia, the Federals 
evacuated their fortified position at that 
place and concentrated all available troops 
at Chihuahua City. They expected that 
a decided attempt would be made by Villa 
to take it. The Federals did succeed in 
repelling small attacks against Chihua- 
hua on November 6-9th and, to strengthen 
their garrison, they reduced the troops in 
Juarez until only 400 remained. Villa, 
while keeping up the investment of Chi- 
huahua City, prepared a force for a dash 
on Juarez, and on the night of November 
14-15th the Federal garrison at that place 
was completely surprised and the city 
was captured. 

Culiacan, the capital of the state of 
Sinaloa, was captured by Obregon with a 
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force from Sonora on November 14th, and 
the territory of Tepic has been overrun 
by rebels so that the state of Sonora, 
except Guaymas City; the state of 
Sinaloa; Tepic, except the capital and 
San Blas; Chihuahua, except Chihuahua 
City; the greater part of Coahuila; and 
parts of Nuevo Leon and Tamaulipas by 
the first of December were held by the 
Constitutionalists. Through this terri- 
tory it has always been difficult to keep 
down uprisings, due to the character of the 
country, the people, and the great areas 
away from railroads. In the south, the 
Zapata bands have kept up their depreda- 
tions in the states of Morelos and Guerrero, 
where a considerable number of Federal 
troops are operating against them. A 
rebellion of formidable proportions broke 
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out among the Indians in the states of 
Puebla and western Vera Cruz, which has 
not yet been completely put down. Tak- 
ing advantage of the state of affairs in 
Mexico, bandits have appeared in practi- 
cally every part of the Republic. 

These are the main events (to De- 
cember 1st) that have marked this latest 
chapter in the inevitable struggle between 
the new Mexico and the old. The 
Carranza .practice of killing the wound- 
ed shows that even the North has much 
to learn in civilized methods of warfare. 
On the other hand, the self-restraint exer- 
cised, in many cases, against looting cap- 
tured towns indicates that progress has 
been made. This account also indicates 
that the new Mexico, in aims as well as in 
material things, is getting the upper hand. 


MEXICO AS A MILITARY PROBLEM 


HILE the reform party™ 


in the North, at first 
under Madero and then 
under Carranza, strug- 
gled against the defend- 
ers of the old régime — Diaz and Huerta 
— the innumerable bandits to whom Mex- 
ico has always been more or less subject 
have had free rein. Fighting sometimes on 
one side and then on the other as Orozco 
did, or independently of both sides like 
Zapata, they have killed many Americans 
and other foreigners and have destroyed 
millions of dollars’ worth of property. 
Such conditions cannot last indefinitely, 
and yet the chances of the establishment of 
permanent order throughout Mexico seem 
farremoved. The Southern Government’s 
failure to restore order, and to raise the 
$6,000,000 or more a month that it needed, 
showed its inability to gain control of the 
Northern states. The Constitutionalists, 
on the other hand, though successful in 
a military way, show no signs of be- 
ing more able to rule all Mexico than 
Madero was. 
This condition is the basis of our mili- 
tary interest in the situation. And this 


interest justifies a fair discussion of what 
the task of intervention and the establish- 
ment of order would involve. 

Just what attitude the Constitutionalists 
would take in case of intervention is hard 
to tell, but it would not be surprising if, 
at least at first, all Mexicans joined against 
us. This joint action would swell their 
army to approximately more than 100,000 
men. The Mexicans, though deficient in 
the higher knowledge of the art of warfare, 
are physically brave, patient, get along on 
very little food, and march very well. 
The Mexican regular army consists of 
about 65,000 men under arms at the pres- 
ent time, with 250 pieces of artillery, more 
than half of which is of the most modern 
type, the Sneider-Canet and the St. Cha- 
maund-Mondragon makes; thesmall arm is 
the modern Mauser, and the machine guns 
are of the latest pattern. Its great de- 
ficiency is in wheeled transportation and 
draft animals. The army is well organized, 
has a general staff, various departments, a 
manufactory of small-arms ammunition, 
and a powder factory. Artillery material 
and ammunition are purchased in Europe 
and contracts have been made with Japan. 


























MEXICO AS A MILITARY 


The United States has a regular army 
of about 90,000 men, but when the troops 
in our coast defenses and outlying posses- 
sions are subtracted it leaves a mobile 
force of about 35,000 or 40,000. There are 
112,000 militia, but that force would have 
to be completely reorganized for war. In 
such an undertaking, as in practically all 
our other military ventures, the bulk of our 
troops would have to be volunteers. 
Moreover, in the military sense, our border 
country would be more or less hostile. 


The counties adjoining Mexico are, nor- | 


mally, divided in population between 
Mexicans and Americans as follows: 
Americans Mexicans 
Texas << 159,707 175,237 
New Mexico . 14,668 14,151 
Arizona 71,338 18,634 - 


On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that Mexico has never presented as 
solid a front against foreign invasion as 
other more well knit countries do. 

Many of the Indians care little which 
faction among Mexicans control the Gov- 
ernment, and not much more about foreign 
intervention. The Yaquis in Sonora, 
whether they would welcome Americans 
or not, have never been on friendly terms 
with the Mexican Government. 


NOT. ALL MEXICANS AGAINST US 


Even among the higher classes the op- 
position to foreign armies has not been 
universal. When the Americans took 
Puebla, in 1847, General Worth found that 
the citizens accepted the Americans with 
little hostility. As Mr. George Lockhart 
Rives says in his book, “ The United States 
and Mexico:” 


The reasons why Worth found so peaceable a 
disposition among the inhabitants of Puebla 
was not far to seek. In the first place, Scott 
had published a manifesto at Jalapa on May 
11, 1847, which set forth, with practical good 
sense and in benevolent and conciliatory lan- 
guage, the shortcomings of the Mexican Govern- 
ment and the pacific desires and intentwons of 
the American troops. According to a Mexican 
historian this paper had much to do with the 
willingness to surrender. But the fact was 
that no proclamation would have produced any 
effect upon the people of the city if the majority 
of the citizens had not been already disposed 
to accept anything that looked like peace and a 
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stable government. Disorder, amounting at 
times to anarchy, and almost uninterrupted 
warfare for so many years, had discouraged the 
entire population. They longed for individual 
and public security, and for an opportunity to 
enjoy the advantage of civil liberty. The 
great mass of the people —the plundered 
farmers and-merchants and artisans, and the 
poor and isolated Indians who were unwillingly 
forced into the armies of Mexico, and who con- 
sidered the whole white or mixed race as usur- 
pers of their territory — had no desire for war. 
Nearly forty years of civil strife had been 
enough., And the striking contrast between 
the advantages enjoyed by the inhabitants of 
Vera Cruz and Jalapa under control of Ameri- 
can officers, who ruled firmly but paid in cash, 
and the demands which the Mexican Govern- 
ment was continually making for new sacri- 
fices from the people, coupled with threats of 
fresh violence, were bound to be favorable to 
the invaders. 

Scott at any rate had no hesitation in riding 
through the country ahead of his army; and 
with a small escort, numbering only about two 
hundred and fifty men, he joined Worth at 
Puebla on the twenty-eighth of May, Twiggs 
following shortly after. 

Later, when Maximilian tried to estab- 
lish himself, he had under him many Mex- 
ican troops, and two Mexican generals, 
Miramon and Mejia, were executed with 
him when his ill-fated attempt failed. 


A MEXICAN CONSTABULARY? 


In the present warfare it has been the 
practice for the victors on either side to 
shoot the vanquished officers and offer 
the soldiers the opportunity to change 
sides, an offer which has been accepted in 
many cases. 

It is not inconceivable that under such 
conditions, if we should ever have the task 
of keeping the peace in Mexico, we could 
do it as the English have done in India, 
as we did in Cuba, and as we are doing 
in the Philippines — by native constabu- 
lary. Organized resistance we _ should 
probably have to overcome with our own 
troops. Banditti and guerrillas we could 
probably handle with Mexican troops. 

This is not said to belittle the task or the 
cost of intervention, for Mexico is a more 
difficult problem than the one we faced in 
1898, and few people realize what that war 
has cost the United States. 
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HEN our diplomatic re- 
lations with Mexico be- 
gan, they promised to 
be cordial. We had 
felt a deep sympathy 

with our neighbors during their long strug- 
gle to throw off the Spanish yoke; we 
promptly recognized the new Republic; 
and we made repeated efforts to obtain 
for it the recognition of the mother coun- 
try. Both our Government and our people 
desired to be on friendly terms with it. 
Aside from instinctive sympathy we hoped 
it would thrive and be strong, so that our 
commerce in that quarter might be profit- 
able, and that we might find support there 
against the aggressive disposition and 
monarchical designs of the governments 
of Europe. 

The great differences between the two 
peoples made a perfect understanding diffi- 
cult. Our insight fails almost completely 
when we have to deal with Orientals, and 
to a large extent it fails also in the case 
of Latin-Americans. Only one who has 


lived and talked for some time with the — 


Mexicans can understand them. To our 
public men they have been largely an 
unknown quantity; and it has been even 
more difficult, perhaps, for the Mexicans 
to understand us. Our forcefulness has 
been regarded as haughty and aggressive, 
our cool judgment as heartless calculation, 
and our sincere professions of friendship 
— combined with a natural regard for 
our own advantage — as hypocrisy. Nat- 
urally subtle, too, and accustomed to 
subtlety on the part of all their leaders, 


the Mexicans, unable to gauge us correctly, 
have been disposed to place a distrustful 
interpretation upon our conduct. 

Owing to circumstances, these em- 
barrassments were much stronger at the 
time when our diplomatic relations began 
than they are at present. Spain had kept 
her colony secluded from the world, and 
taught the people to regard foreigners as 
not only inferior but dangerous. The 
Roman Catholic Church, not desiring 
Protestant ideas to cross the frontier, had 
codperated. Narrow ideas of political 
economy led to the belief that we could 
not wish a neighbor to be rich and power- 
ful. Mexico was controlled for some time 
after she became independent by the old 
privileged classes, and these had no sym- 
pathy with the democratic spirit of our 
people. The name of this country — the 
United States of America — excited sus- 
picion, for it suggested a claim to the entire 
western hemisphere; and in the minds of 
many our principle of “America for the 
Americans,” expressed in the Monroe 
Doctrine, confirmed the suspicion. 

Joel R. Poinsett, received at Mexico 
as our Minister in June, 1825, seemed the 
fittest representative that could have been 
selected or even created. He was partly 
Latin in blood, cosmopolitan in educa- 
tion and experience, and enthusiastically 
sympathetic with the Spanish-American 
peoples. He spoke their language not 
only fluently but with elegance, and in 
addition to possessing solid ability was 
tactful, sagacious, agreeable, and im- 
pressive. Owing, however, to an extra- 
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ordinary combination of circumstances, 
he came to be regarded by most of the 
Mexicans as a diabolical agent sent among 
them to excite discord, and so break down 
a dreaded rival of his country; and the 
positive abhorrence that he aroused, ex- 
tending itself to the Government and 
people represented by him, affected all the 
relations of the two countries for many 
years. With great difficulty he succeeded 
in negotiating a commercial treaty, but 
for some time after the ratifications were 
exchanged Mexico ignored it; and, al- 
though our feeling was still most friendly, 
Mexico made secret preparations for war 
against us. 

Anthony Butler, our second Minister, 
was a swashbuckler from the beginning 
and finally developed into a_ rascal. 
Through him the United States tried to 
buy a portion or the whole of Texas. 
This was perfectly legitimate. We have 
purchased territory from several nations, 
including Mexico itself, and no dishonor 
to it or to us was involved in our proposi- 
tion. Butunfortunately Mr. Butler insisted 
upon it long after he found it unwelcome. 
He showed a disposition to stoop very 
low in order to carry his point. He 
threatened. Apparently he was concerned 
in revolutionary movements then taking 
place in Texas, where he himself owned 
lands; and at last, after ferociously in- 
sulting one of the Ministers, he was ordered 
to leave the capital. 

In 1836, not long after this event, Texas, 
which had been colonized by citizens of 
the United States, revolted and became 
de facto independent. Though the Ameri- 
can Government was in no way respon- 
sible for this move, it was very natural — 
especially for the Mexicans — to believe 
the opposite. Then our recognition of 
Texas excited deep resentment, and ad- 
ditional trouble was caused by our sending 
troops across the Sabine to hold the Indians 
in check, which it was physically impos- 
sible for Mexico to do. To increase the 
tension, a Mexican Minister to the United 


States printed and circulated, while in - 


this country, an attack upon the good 
faith of our Government. There was 
much acrimonious correspondence. Diplo- 
matic relations were severed, and, although 
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Ministers were again exchanged after a 
time, the Texas affair embittered inter- 
course between the two nations. 

Soon the bitterness was deepened. In 
1842, Mexico made forays across the Rio 
Grande and threatened a serious invasion. 
Great sympathy was felt in the United 
States for the weak republic of the Lone 
Star, for not only were many of its people 
related to many of ours, but fearful 
atrocities had been perpetrated by the 
Mexicans there, and it was erroneously 
believed that England was backing Mexico 
in these hostilities in order to injure us; 
and in a number of instances American 
citizens violated our neutrality. Under 
our system, owing to the stratagems they 
employed and the state of popular senti- 
ment where they lived, such offenders 
could neither be restrained nor punished, 
and the Administration at Washington 
was free from blame; but the Mexican 
Minister of Foreign Affairs accused it 
violently of breaking treaties and inter- 
national law, and threatened us with war. 
Daniel Webster, however, at that time 
our Secretary of State, disproved magis- 
terially the Mexican charges and then 
said: “The conduct of the Government of 
the United States in regard to the war 
between Mexico and Texas, having been 
always hitherto governed by a strict and 
impartial regard to its neutral obligations, 
will not be changed or altered, in any 
respect, or in any degree.” Bocanegra 
ended the duel by making a prudent re- 
treat, but of course public sentiment in 
his country remained as it had been. 

We fared very differently two years 
later, when Tyler’s annexation treaty 
with Texas created the acutest tension. 
Our Minister, Shannon, was a good stump- 
speaker and a successful politician, but 
not a diplomatist, and when Calhoun sent 
him an important despatch he transmitted 
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’ the substance of it crudely to the Mexican 


foreign office. Rején, the Mexican Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, was a master of 
dialectics, and he published a trenchant 
and artful answer which, in the opinion 
of every Mexican, simply pilloried the 
United States. Mr. Shannon lost his 
head, blundered, and blundered again. 
In this country equal wrath was felt 
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toward our foe and toward our cham- 
pion. “Let him come home, that we may 
measure the length of those ears,”’ cried one 
newspaper. But the mischief had been 
done, and early in 1845 Mexico broke off 
diplomatic intercourse again. 

Meantime another main source of diffi- 
culty had been vexing our relations with 
Mexico. Owing partly to the turmoil 
existing there, partly to resentment on 
account of the Texas affair, partly to the 
greed and passions of officials, and partly 
to other causes, American citizens in 
that country were subjected to many 
outrages and losses. The Mexicans loved 
to insist that our grievances were trumped 
up or grew out of smuggling operations, 
and often took the ground that they were 
urged for the purpose of embarrassing 
them and forcing them to part with Texas. 
Had these allegations been true, Mexico’s 
public men were fully keen enough to 
wish our complaints promptly investi- 
gated; and this was all that the United 
States demanded. On the other hand, 
every device that ingenuity could invent 
was put in play to prevent such inquiry. 

In 1837, Jackson took the position that 
our claims ought to be enforced, and asked 
Congress for authority to act. The Nation, 
however, felt a somewhat mistaken sym- 
pathy for distracted Mexico, and for this 
and certain political reasons the authority 
was not given. Another long term of 
diplomatic efforts to obtain redress fol- 
lowed, and at length, in 18309, a joint claims 
commission was agreed upon by treaty. 
In the execution of this plan evasion and 
procrastination were again employed; and 
by 1845, after about twenty years of 
patient urgency on our part, only a 
portion of our claims had been investigated, 
and an insignificant fraction of the sum 
awarded us by the Prussian umpire 
actually paid. 

Through our consul at Mexico and 
through a secret agent President Polk now 
endeavored to bring about a resumption of 
diplomatic intercourse. Finally the Mexi- 
can Government consented to receive a 
Minister, but owing to fear of popular 
passion the promise was broken. Then 


followed the war of 1846-48, at the close 
Mexico 


of which was prostrate. Its 
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people, however, had become somewhat 
acquainted with us. We paid Mexico a 
large sum in exchange for territories that 
it had practically lost, and we assumed its 
debts to our citizens. A large part of its 
population was rather sorry to have our 
troops depart; and, strange as it may 
seem, the basis appeared to have been laid 
for a good understanding. For a time 
all went well, and in 1353 the “Gadsden 
purchase” carried a part of our line still 
farther south. 

Soon, however, Mexico fell a prey to 
fiercer civil strife than before, and by the 
close of 1858 our claims for damages — 
claims not only unredressed but unnoticed 
— amounted to more than $10,000,000. 
No one could go to Mexico, declared our 
Secretary of State, without imminent 
danger to both person and property; and 
peaceable Americans residing there were 
expelled or massacred. The leader of the 
Constitutional Party, Juarez, whom our 
Government recognized as the lawful 
President, felt distinctly friendly to us, 
but he possessed no power to redress our 
wrongs, for he could not even gain posses- 
sion of his own capital. Totally unable 
to protect his fellow-citizens, our Minister 
withdrew, and in 1859, Buchanan, then 
Secretary of State, describing Mexico as 
only “a wreck upon the ocean,” proposed 
to place troops at the orders of its con- 
stitutional authorities, as the only way to 
gain “indemnity for the past and security 
for the future.” This plan, however, 
smacked too strongly of annexation to suit 
the Mexicans and too strongly of the ex- 
tension of slave territory to suit the north- 
ern section of the United States, and it 
accomplished nothing save to emphasize 
the Mexican distrust of us. 


When Lincoln became President, the 
tone of American diplomacy in_ that 
quarter changed abruptly. “Be just, 


frank, and magnanimous,” his first envoy 
to Mexico was instructed; “in all your 
negotiations fear not to give strength to 
that Republic; it can never be an enemy, 
it ought to be made a friend, of the United 
States; gain the confidence of the people, 
and show that your mission is earnestly 
American, in the continental sense of the 
word, and fraternal in no affected or mere 























THE DRAMA OF OUR 


diplomatic meaning.” Then came the 
French intervention. Juarez was power- 
less and, as we could not recognize Maxi- 
milian, our Minister was recalled. Two 
years later an attempt was made to re- 
open intercourse with the patriot leader, 
but he had then been driven into inac- 
cessible mountains. For, if not with 
Mexico, however, our diplomacy was 
active, and as the consequence, early in 
1867, the French troops were withdrawn. 
Juarez returned to the capital in triumph, 
and in 1868 we made a treaty establishing 
a joint claims commission, which event- 
ually awarded $4,125,622 to our injured 
citizens. 

In 1876, a great change, beneficial alike 
to us and to Mexico, occurred, for General 
Diaz gained the presidency. At first his 
relations with the United States were not 
entirely cordial. In December, 1877, Presi- 
dent Hayes remarked in his annual mes- 
sage that owing to outrages on the border 
recognition of Diaz had been deferred, 
but that assurances of both the disposi- 
tion and the power to prevent and 
punish “unlawful invasions and depre- 
dations” had been given by the Govern- 
ment of Mexico. 

Such was the case and they were sincere. 
Being not only a strong man but a man of 
rare political insight, Diaz perceived that 
it was not at all for the interest of the 
United States to adopt approximately 
eight millions of uneducated Indians, and 
he believed the people of this country 
were sensible enough to reach the same 
conclusion. As a natural result he did 
not entertain that fear of being annexed 
which had long excited and confused a 
great number of his fellow-countrymen, 
and felt able to deal with us in a cordial, 
frank, and businesslike manner. More- 
over, he saw that in order to prevent in- 
surrections he must have telegraphs to 
give him early notice of revolutionary 
movements and railroads to place his 
troops at the right spot before the trouble 
could grow to large proportions. For 
railroads and telegraphs foreign money was 
necessary, and evidently the United States 
was a convenient storehouse of capital. 
Finally, he desired Mexico to become a 
prosperous, modern state, with peaceful 
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MEXICO 
interests to occupy the people’s attention 
in place of party quarrels and political 
wars; and to this end he desired to estab- 
lish close commercial and financial rela- 
tions with his thriving neighbors. 

Under such circumstances diplomacy 
was bound to be easy. General Trevino 
met our General Ord, and measures were 
concerted for ending the border troubles. 
In April, 1879, our Minister announced 
the recognition of Diaz and was formally 
received; and in December, 1885, Presi- 
dent Cleveland said to Congress: “It is 
with sincere satisfaction that | am enabled 
to advert to the spirit of good neighbor- 
hood and friendly co6peration and con- 
ciliation that has marked the correspon- 
dence and action of the Mexican authorities 
in their share of the task of maintaining 
law and order about the line of our com- 
mon boundary.” 

In other respects, also, our relations 
were highly satisfactory, though of course 
grains of sand and occasionally rather 
solid lumps of it fell upon them. In 1881, 
having decided to revise all its commer- 
cial treaties, Mexico terminated that 
which had been in force between it and 
the United States, and instances of the 
harsh enforcement of law against our 
vessels and citizens occurred. A reciproc- 
ity treaty, negotiated in 1883, met in our 
Congress with the opposition of the sugar 
and tobacco interests, and, after dragging 
along for a considerable time, vanished. 
This failure disappointed Mexico; yet 
in 1885 Cleveland described the relations 
between the two countries as “most 
cordial,” and in 1894 he said that com- 
merce had steadily increased “under the 
rule of mutual consideration, being neither 
stimulated by conventional arrangements 
nor retarded by jealous rivalries or selfish 
distrust.” 

Various useful treaties, such as those 
for’ postal conveniences, the extradition 
of criminals, and the fixing and marking 
of the boundary, were negotiated and 
executed in a friendly spirit. When the 
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United States began war with Spain in 
1898 attempts were made by Spaniards to 
create disturbances on the frontier in the 
hope of enlisting Mexico against us, but 
the Mexican Government broke up the 
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band organized by the Spaniards, and 
punished the instigators of the movement. 
Four years later a difficulty over the 
endowments of the Roman Catholic mis- 
sions in California was the first case to 
come before The Hague Tribunal, and when 
it was decided in our favor Mexico loyally 
accepted the verdict. After four more 
peaceful years an element of her popula- 
tion, fearing that our citizens were flock- 
ing into the country in order to acquire 
it as Texas had been acquired, excited an 
agitation against us. Once more the 
proper diplomatic steps were taken, and 
this unfriendly movement was repressed. 
In 1908 came our turn. A rebellion broke 
out in the vicinity of Torreon; and when 
the Mexican Government, not without 
reason, complained that agitators on the 
northern side of the frontier were causing 
trouble, the President sent troops to en- 
force our neutrality. 

In 1910, a Mexican was lynched in Texas 
for murdering a woman, and this occa- 
sioned violent demonstrations against us 
beyond the line. Our diplomatic relations 
were not, however, affected. Each Govern- 
ment expressed its good-will to the other, 
and did all it could to adjust the diffi- 
culties growing out of the affair. But now 
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came a great change. The following year, 
in consequence of the revolution inau- 
gurated by Madero, Diaz resigned. Madero 
became President; more than five hundred 
claims against Mexico, growing out of the 
struggle between these two chiefs, were 
filed at our State Department; the pres- 
ence of American troops on the frontier, 
together with rumors of impending inter- 
vention, excited Mexico; and a series of 
diplomatic troubles, now fresh in the 
public memory, were ushered in. 

From this brief account one can realize 
how checkered has been our diplomatic 
intercourse with Mexico. It is peculiarly 
desirable to keep that intercourse friendly, 
for otherwise a suspicious and impulsive 
nation may exaggerate little causes of 
friction; but it is also peculiarly difficult. 
In addition to the other embarrassments, 
it is very hard for such a people to be calm 
while they feel, as naturally they do, that 
a great overshadowing cliff is liable any 
day to fall upon them. Personally, | 
never realized the power of the United 
States as when I learned to see it through 
Mexican eyes. We ought, therefore, to be 
patient in dealing with these neighbors 
of an alien race. Our policy should also 
be firm; and, above all, intelligent. 


LITTLE PICTURES OF MEXICO 


INCE Madero’s revolution 

sumed serious proportions, rebel- 

lion and brigandage have been 

constant. Railroads have been 

destroyed, cattle have strayed 
unbranded, and mines have been shut. 
Yet that does not mean that all busi- 
ness has been at a standstill. Despite 
these handicaps people have been raising 
crops, attending to business, and mak- 
ing money. Americans and other foreign- 
ers have continued mining, boring for oil, 
and selling goods to the Mexicans. Sales 
of American goods have fallen off about 
30 per cent., but American traveling 
men are to-day covering much of their 
regular territories with the promise of as 
quick delivery of goods as the conditions 
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of the railroads will permit. The great 
majority of the Mexican people take no 
part whatever in the warfare. 

A few months ago four young Ameri- 
cans were traveling through Michoacan 
and came to a Mexican town with more 
than a thousand inhabitants in which 
everyone was in a state of fear and excite- 
ment over the presence of an outlaw band 
in the outskirts. The Americans asked 
why no preparations for defense were being 
made and were told that a short time pre- 
viously nineteen bandits, armed only with 
machetes, had entered the town and taken 
away all the fire-arms, besides extorting 
5,000 pesos ($2,500). Now the band had 
returned well-armed and was demanding 
another 5,000 pesos. This the towns- 




















LITTLE 
people said they would be glad to pay to 


be let alone, but there was not that much 
money in the town. 


BLUFFING BANDITS 


The Americans discovered that there 
were only twenty-two bandits, so they de- 
cided to bluff them. They induced the 
jefe politico to send out word to them that 
there was a considerable body of Ameri- 
cans in the town who insisted on making 
a stand. It was even hinted to the ban- 
dits that the Americans were looking for a 
fight and invited them to come in. 

They did not come. The Americans 
knew they would not. As one of the party, 
who is a New York business man, expressed 
it: “ They were afraid of us. By the very 
fact of being Americans we had them at a 
disadvantage. If they had been Mexicans 
of the educated classes this would not have 
been true, but to the peon the American 
is an enigma, a superior being, and a man 
to be feared. He is respected on account 
of his intelligence. There is no telling 
what he will do.” 


AN AMERICAN DOCTOR-HERO 


Probably the best known and most 
respected American in Mexico is Dr. Ed- 
ward Ryan, a young physician of Irish 
descent, who went to the City of Mexico 
from the United States just before the ten- 
days’ bombardment that ended the Mad- 
ero régime. Curiosity drew him into the 
midst of it, and, seeing a woman lying 
wounded in the street, he commandeered an 
automobile, took her to the hospital, and 
during the rest of the bombardment passed 
constantly between the two opposing 
forces carrying off the wounded. He 
seemed to have no respect for bullets and 
he also had no selfish purposes. Immedi- 
ately he became a man apart. He acted 
as the intermediary between the foreign 
Ministers, Madero, and the headquarters 
of Felix Diaz. He got Americans out of 
prison. He even had some of them kept 
there for their own safety. 

Mr. A. L. Deane, of New York, who was 
with Dr. Ryana part of the time, has given 
his own experience at the time of the bom- 
bardment of Mexico City to explain thedan- 
ger through which Dr. Ryan passed daily. 
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“The bombardment came _ unexpec- 
tedly,”” he explained “and the first | 
learned of it was when | started out to play 
golf and found that the street cars had 
been all put into service transferring 
troops. My first impulse was to hurry 
down to barricade my place of business, 
and | hired a taxicab to do it. Mrs. 
Deane refused to let me go without her, 
and, not expecting any trouble so soon, | 
agreed to take her with me. But we ran 
directly in between the opposing armies 
and, before we could scurry out of the way, 
there were seven bullet holes through the 
taxicab and one through my hat. Even 
Dr. Ryan’s hospital automobiles did not 
escape. Two doctors were killed by his 
side during the bombardment and several 
automobiles were ruined by pieces of shell, 
but he kept at his work. Even during 
the height of the bombardment sensational 
stories began to circulate about his reck- 
less courage and, from my own observa- 
tion, | can say that it would have been dit- 
ficult to stretch the truth. It won for him 
a peculiar distinction. During the bom- 
bardment he was the one man outside his 
own followers whom Felix Diaz would see. 

“The last time I saw Dr. Ryan,” said 
Mr. Deane, who at this time had just come 
north from Mexico, “was in Tampico. 
He had just brought a large body of ref- 
ugees from Torreon and was acting in an 
unofficial capacity for the American Em- 
bassy. His duties were for the time being 
ended and he was preparing to settle a 
personal matter with a bandit. He told 
me with indignation how an upstart of a 
bandit with one follower had had the 
temerity to stop him and demand one 
hundred dollars on false pretenses at a 
time when there was a lady in the party. 
If it had not been for the lady, who 
rushed forward and thrust her money and 
jewelry on the outlaw, he said that he and 
a chauffeur could have settled the two 
bandits, but, under the circumstances, they 
felt impelled to bring the lady into Tam- 
pico. The last | saw of Dr. Ryan and 
the chauffeur they were burning gasolene 
on the back trail promising themselves to 
give those two highwaymen the chastising 
of their lives.”’ 

Mr. Deane was sought out partly be- 
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cause he had recently been in almost every 
state in Mexico, and partly because his 
attitude is typical of the Americans in 
Mexico. He believes in the Mexican 
people and sympathizes with their strug- 
gles, but he cannot help feeling a certain 
contempt for the peons, even when he 
recounts their wrongs. 

Nothing else has made Mexico and its 
troubles so hard to understand as the peon 
has. There are diametrically opposite 
opinions about him. He is held by some 
people to be a bandit and a savage by in- 
stinct, and yet others have had experi- 
ences with him that show him to be ex- 
tremely intelligent and faithful. One of 
those who defend the name and nature of 
the peon is Mr. Frederic R. Kellogg, an 
American lawyer, who has had long ex- 
perience in the oil fields of Mexico. 

“The Mexican peon,’’he says, “is the best 
workman in the world. Fora dollar in pay 
he gives better service than any man of 
any other race | have known. This is a 
sweeping statement, but it is based on 
experience. | have never known anything 
to compare with the rapid advance of peon 
boys under instruction. To give an actual 
instance, we had some gasolene launches 
which were out of order about half the 
time until we placed them in charge of 
Mexican boys who had been raised in our 
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machine shops, and from that time they 
were never out of order. 

“On our properties we struck an unex- 
pectedly large flow of oil, and to prevent 
it from running to waste we had to rush in 
some extra large tanks. At first we were 
doubtful of the ability of the peons to 
meet the emergency, but they rose sur- 
prisingly to the occasion. In clearing the 
ground and installing those tanks they 
made a time record that has certainly 
never been surpassed.” 

Mr. Kellogg holds that the peon has 
never had a chance, and he sees the future 
of Mexico in his education and freedom. 
Probably nothing can express better the 
state of civilization in Mexico than the 
fact that the line of social cleavage is be- 
tween those who wear shoes and those who 
do not. The disturbing, and also the up- 
lifting, element in Mexico has been the 
American. He has paid the peon in 
money. He has opened the way toward 
shoes and fine raiment. He has helped to 
form a middle class in Mexico and, by so 
‘doing, has broken down the feudal state. 
Americans offer the peons industrial ad- 
vancement, and the companies that have 
had the most success in mining and oil- 
producing have taken advantage of the 
peon’s natural mechanical ability and 
developed it. 


IN WASHINGTON 


EIGHTH ARTICLE OF 
WHO GOVERN THE UNITED STATES 


BY 


BURTON J. 


NE of the outstanding facts 
in the political situation at 
Washington is the changed 
character of the Senate. That 
it is Democratic is in itself 
a novelty; more important is that in 
spirit, in effectiveness, and in traditions 
it is an entirely altered body. So-called 
senatorial courtesy is practically a thing 
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of the past. The rule that made a new 
member keep quiet has been abrogated 
in the present session; new men were on 
their feet volubly talking a few days after 
taking their seats. Similarly, the tra- 
dition that a man must serve at least one 
six-year term before hecould presume to any 
influence has been cast to the winds; men 
who entered the body on March 4, 1913, 
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with the comparatively new arrivals of 
1911, now dominate the situation. Nec- 
essarily this implies a corresponding change 
in attitude. The Senate is no longer 
‘‘standpat,” “reactionary,” the permanent 
headquarters of “special interests,” or 
even conservative. Judging from the 
tariff bill it is more radical than the more 
popular body, the House. Instead of 
raising the House rates, in accordance 
with the senatorial history of most tariffs, 
the Senate actually reduced them in 
several hundred cases. The “free list,” 
when the Senate had finished with the bill, 
was considerably longer than that passed 
by the House. 

Senator La Follette’s vote for the tariff 
bill was acclaimed by considerable hand- 
clapping, some of which came from the 
Senators themselves. Senator Bacon, a 
senior member, was horrified. “If this 
sort of thing is tolerated,” he said, “the 
dignity of the Senate will be gone forever!”’ 

“A good many other things will be gone, 
too, before the present majority finishes 
with the Senate,’ one of the new arrivals 
retorted. 

The present session is really the first 
time that the Democratic Party has con- 
trolled the three ‘“coérdinate”’ branches 
of the Government — Presidency, House, 
and Senate — since the days before the 
Civil War. At the beginning of Cleve- 
land’s second term, in 1893, the party, it is 
true, did have a paper majority in all 
three places, but this immediately went to 
pieces in the party cataclysm caused by the 
attempt to repeal the silver clause in the 
Sherman bill, and never came together 
again. So that, with the Wilson Adminis- 
tration, the Democratic Party has its 
first chance in sixty years at real, “con- 
structive” statesmanship. 

The President’s duty, as party leader, 
was to utilize this party majority for the 
definite accomplishment of the party pro- 
gramme. The House of Representatives 
presented no particular problem. The 
party here had an unassailable majority — 
its membership contained 290 Democrats 
against 127 Republicans and 18 scattered 
members of other organizations. The 
Democrats had already controlled it for 
two years, and had twice sent up a low 
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tariff bill to the Senate. Its leaders, in 
March, 1913, were essentially the same as 
in 1911. 

In fact, any one who searches the House 
for striking individualities is rather likely 
to be disappointed. Mr. A. Mitchell 
Palmer stands out somewhat as a political 
intimate of the President; Mr. Carter 
Glass has done effective work in framing 
and passing the new currency bill; Mr. 
Cordell Hull has acquired considerable 
reputation as the House authority on the 
income tax; but the mass, on both the 
Democratic and the Republican sides, 
does not rise above the usual Congressional 
level. So far as leadership is concerned, the 
Democrats are probably weaker now, 
when they control a majority, than they 
were four years ago, when they were a 
minority. 

There were then at least five men who 
showed capacity and resourcefulness in the 
attack upon the Cannon régime— Mr. John 
Sharp Williams, Mr. Champ Clark, David 
A. DeArmond, Mr. Oscar W. Under- 
wood, and Mr. John J. Fitzgerald. Mr. 
Williams has been translated to the Senate. 
Mr. Clark has been lifted to Congressional 
obscurity as the first incumbent of the 
reformed speakership. Mr. DeArmond 
is dead. Mr. Underwood, indeed, is 
still the masterful leader of the majority, 
but even he, at the present writing, is 





seeking election to the Senate. If Mr. 
Underwood succeeds in this ambition, 


Mr. John J. Fitzgerald will be left as the 
only remaining member of the strong old 
Democratic quintette. 

His influence is rapidly waning. As a 
master parliamentarian, as a _ vigorous 
and incisive speaker, as a student with a 
considerable knowledge of public affairs, 
especially of appropriations, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald would seem to have many of the 
qualities of leadership. One consideration 
in itself, however, blocks his progress. Mr. 
Fitzgerald is a Tammany Hall Democrat. 
Nor is he a Tammany man of a milk-and- 
water type; he is an active, aggressive 
champion of that organization and deep in 
the confidence of its discredited leader. 
He was one of the eight Tammany leaders 
who met in Mr. Murphy’s rooms at 
Delmonico’s to select Judge Edward E. 
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McCall as its candidate for mayor — one 
of the eight men who, in the words of the 
late Mayor Gaynor, met “to divide the 
garments of the city.”” At the special 
session, he used the floor of Congress as a 
place to defend the Tammany organization 
and to abuse Mr. John Purroy Mitchel, 
the Democrat who recently has _ been 
elected mayor of New York. Thus Mr. 
Fitzgerald represents the very evils in the 
Democratic Party which President Wilson 
is determined to cut out. A Tammany 
Hall Democrat as the leader of the ma- 
jority in the present House of Repre- 
sentatives would certainly be a contra- 
diction in terms. 

Despite this the fact remains that Mr. 
Fitzgerald is, in many ways, a useful Con- 
gressman. As chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, he is inexorable. The 
picture of a Tammany Hall politician 
using all his energies to keep down appro- 
priations is perhaps an unusual one, but 
it has become familiar to Washington. 
The devotees of the “pork barrel’’ find 
in him no sympathizer, for he has an em- 
phatic way of saying “no”’ that discourages 
a second appeal. In the old days of the 
minority, Mr. Fitzgerald gave Speaker 
Cannon many unhappy moments. There 
was not an obscure twist in the House 
rules that he did not have at instant’s 
command. When Mr. Cannon, quietly 
piloting a “‘party measure” through the 
House, heard a raucous “ Mr. Speaker,” 
and saw the bristling, somewhat thick- 
set figure of Mr. Fitzgerald getting up, he 
knew that there was trouble ahead; Mr. 
Fitzgerald was a greater master of par- 
liamentary law than the Speaker himself, 
and prolonged disputes always followed. 
Mr. Fitzgerald would really be in_ his 
element as an Irish member in Parliament. 


THE LONELY FIGURE OF CHAMP CLARK 


Should Mr. Underwood retire from the 
House, therefore, Speaker Clark would be 
left as the only Democrat of wide experi- 
ence and influence. But Mr. Clark is 
perhaps the most pathetic figure now in 
public life. Disappointment has dogged 
his whole political career. Throughout 
his twenty years’ membership of the 
House, Mr. Clark always nourished one 
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abiding ambition—an election to the 
speakership. In those days this was 
perhaps our highest official station, next 
to the presidency. The speaker appointed 
all committees and, as chairman of the 
Committee on Rules, practically controlled 
all legislation. When the Democrats came 
into power in 1911, Mr. Clark achieved 
his lifelong ambition, but it proved merely 
ashes in his hands. For the Democrats, 
having made a special issue for many years 
of Cannonism, stripped this office of nearly 
all its power, and transferred its most im- 
portant prerogatives, including the appoint- 
ment of committees, to the Committee on 
Waysand Means. Mr. Underwood, then not 
widely known, at once stepped into the 
position of influence for which the fates 
seemed to have been training Mr. Clark, 
and, by immediately demonstrating great 
capacity for the new work, apparently con- 
firmed the wisdom of the innovation. Under 
Mr. Clark, the Speaker, almost for the first 
time since the organization of the Govern- 
ment, has become merely a_ presiding 
officer. But fortune beckoned Mr. Clark 
anew in the form of a nomination to the 
Presidency. As a candidate Mr. Clark 
became one of the few Democrats, if not 
the only one, in his party’s history to 
receive a majority of its vote without 
ultimately getting the prize itself. 
Entire frankness compels the statement 
that Mr. Clark has not borne these dis- 
appointments gracefully. In many ways, 
indeed, he is a singular character. The 
popular mind conceives him as a homely, 
good natured statesman of the rough-and- 
ready backwoods type; the vein of primi- 
tive humor that runs through his speeches 
— the tang of the Pike County campaign 
circuit and the philosophy of the country 
store — accentuate this impression. The 
remark of several of the Missouri dele- 
gates at the Baltimore Convention, “We 
want a chance to vote for dear old Champ 
Clark,”’ expresses the same idea. In 
reality Mr. Clark is not a statesman of the 
jovial school. He is a silent, moody, 
exceedingly unapproachable person, with- 
out the slightest aptitude for small talk. 
These qualities, which have always marred 
his popularity with his Congressional 
associates, have become more noticeable 

















in the last year and a half. He sits upon 
his desolate throne in the House, or in the 
recesses of his Speaker’s office, a solitary, 
depressing figure. The crowds that used 
to assail the Speaker’s headquarters in the 
Cannon days no longer press around it. 
On the other hand Mr. Clark has certain 
excellent qualities, chief of which is his 
loyalty to his associates and to his party. 
He plays fair and true to Mr. Wilson, and 
many times, in the legislation of the special 
session, has made the opinions of the White 
House his own. 


A STEERING COMMITTEE OF “NEW” MEN 


The vitality of the Democratic majority 
in Congress is found in the upper chamber. 
Here a revolution has taken place. Of the 
fifty-one men who made up the slender 
Democratic majority, thirty-three have 
entered since 1910. The new men, there- 
fore, nearly all of them representing “ pro- 
gressive” ideas, have an actual numerical 
preponderance; when the Democrats use 
the caucus, as they did on the tariff matter, 
these new arrivals actually dictate the 
Senate’s policy. This phenomenon is 
something for which, in the- recollections 
of the oldest men in Washington, there 
is no historical parallel. Moreover, on 
the Democratic side there are only four 
members — Mr. Bacon, Mr. Martin, Mr. 
Tillman, and Mr. Culberson, the latter 
two in extreme ill health — whose terms of 
service antedate 1900. Of the rest — 
those who have entered between 1900 and 
1910 — the larger number, men like Mr. 
Newlands, Mr. Gore, Mr. Owen, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Mr. Shively, distinctly 
stand for the new ways of thinking. As 
symbolizing the new Senatorial character 
the majority has, in Mr. Luke Lea, of 
Tennessee, now thirty-four years old, the 
youngest man who has entered the body 
in a generation. 

And the new men have not hesitated to 
exercise their power. Senator Spooner used 
to say that he had been a Senator eight 
years before he felt at ease in addressing 
his august colleagues, but the legislative 
striplings of the present Administration 
have not had the slightest hesitation in 
asserting immediately their new authority. 
As chairman of the Democratic caucus, 
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and by virtue of that fact majority leader, 
they chose Mr. John W. Kern, one of the 
senatorial crop of io11. Mr. Kern’s 
first duty was to appoint a “steering 
committee’’ — the committee that con- 
trols the organization of the chamber. 
Only staid, experienced Senators tra- 
ditionally get positions on this body, but 
Mr. Kern’s appointments were nearly 
all “new” men. Of its eight members, 
only two Senators, Mr. Martin and Mr. 
Clarke, of Arkansas, represent the old 
Democratic order. It contained four men 
— Mr. Kern, Mr. Lea, Mr. O’Gorman, 
and Mr. Hoke Smith — who entered the 
Senate only two years ago, and one — Mr. 
Thomas, of Colorado,— who came in on 
the fourth of March. In the latter in- 
stance we have something that made the 
sticklers for precedence fairly gasp: the 
elevation of a man to one of the most in- 
fluential positions in the Senate three or 
four days after he had first crossed the 
threshold of the chamber 

Inevitably this steering committee or- 
ganized the majority in a way best to 
assure its progressive character. Here, 
however, the situation involved real diffi- 


culties. Bold as it might be in all essen- 
tials, triumphant progressivism could 


hardly bring itself to violate one senatorial 
tradition: that of seniority in committee 
chairmanships. What to do with these 
old timers at first seemed puzzling. 
According to the long established rule, 
Senator Martin should head the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, Senator Clark 
the Committee on Commerce, Senator 
F. M. Simmons the Committee on Finance, 
Senator Bacon the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, Senator Culberson the Committee 
on the Judiciary — these being the great- 
est committees in the Senate. All these 
men, however, represented the old ideas, and 
one or two were even offensively catalogued 
as “reactionary.” 

How could a reformed Senate place the 
control of its most important legislation 
in what might prove to be unfriendly 
hands? On the other side, how could it 
decently humiliate these veterans? Asa 
matter of policy, the step would be a 
dangerous one; the Democrats had a 
majority of only one vote, and these old 
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men, had they been so disposed, could 
easily have wrecked the whole party pro- 
gramme. Senator Simmons, of North 
Carolina, was a case in point. By the 
rule of seniority, Mr. Simmons would be- 
come chairman of the Committee on 
Finance — the committee that would have 
charge of the new tariff bill, the most im- 
portant Administration measure. But 
Senator Simmons’s votes on tariff matters 
had been interpreted as indicating a hos- 
tility to Democratic tariff reform. Was 
it not dangerous to make him the captain of 
this great party policy? 

The new men finally solved this problem 
satisfactorily. They gave'the old Senators 
all the chairmanships to which they were 
entitled. But*they placed upon every one 
of the great committees a working ma- 
jority of “new” men. Should the chair- 
men show a wicked tendency, therefore, 
the progressives could easily outvote them 
at a moment’s notice. And so, to pre- 
serve one senatorial tradition, the Demo- 
crats violated another; inexperienced Sen- 
ators received appointments to the most 
important committees. When Senator 
Simmons came to the Senate in 1901, his, 
highest ambition was to serve on the 
Finance Committee, but he had to wait 
six years before he got the appointment. 
The committee that he headed as chair- 
man, however, contained three men 
— Mr. Thomas, of Colorado, Mr. Ollie 
James, of Kentucky, and Mr. Hughes, of 
New Jersey — who became Senators for 
the first time in 1913. This new arrange- 
ment has worked admirably; never for a 
moment have the new men had to exercise 
their veto power. Senator Simmons, in 
particular, by his devotion to Democratic 
tariff ideas, by his unceasing labors and 
his skilful and diplomatic piloting of the 
measure, has quickly lived down his “ reac- 
tionary’’ reputation. The progressive 
element, which in March was thinking of 
depriving him of his chairmanship, now 
regards him as one of themselves. 

Despite these changes, the Senate can 
scarcely be said to have developed much 
new and striking leadership. Conspicuous 
talents still reside chiefly on the Republican 
side, for there are few Democrats of the 
senatorial calibre of Mr. Cummins, Mr. 
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Borah, Mr. Burton, Mr. La Follette, Mr. 
Root, Mr. Lodge, and Mr. Sutherland. 
The Democrats have no one, overpowering 
leader like Mr. Aldrich — for which they 
are righteously thankful; no man, even, 
who controls the situation to the same 
extent as did Arthur P. Gorman. 

Certain men have been disappointments. 
Senator O’Gorman, for example, was 
looked upon as a possible “spokesman” 
for the Administration; the close of the 
special session, however, found him in 
opposition to the President on the cur- 
rency issue and also championing the 
cause of Tammany Hall. Moreover, 
events have not demonstrated any special 
legislative capacity; Mr. O’Gorman is 
rather indolent and is inclined to take his 
responsibilities too good naturedly. Sen- 
ator John Sharp Williams likewise has not 
maintained the reputation he acquired in 
the lower house. As a debater, the party 
still depends upon him at critical moments; 
as a committee worker, too, his large 
resources have proved helpful. But Mr. 
Williams’s talents are apparently of the 
kind useful mainly as a leader of the 
opposition. In assailing the Republican 
majority in the House his wit, his sarcasm, 
his ready utterance, and his gift of apt 
quotation and anecdote proved equal to all 
occasions. Harassing an enemy, however, 
is quite a different thing from leading a 
heavy charge of one’s own. As a legis- 
lative sharpshooter, Mr. Williams ac- 
quired a great reputation; but he does 
not so acceptably fill the rdle of construc- 
tive statesman. Still, so long as Mr. 
Williams is in the Senate, he will remain 


one of its most striking characters. His 
worship of Thomas Jefferson and _ his 


minute acquaintance with American polit- 
ical history in themselves make him a 
notable Senator. He is more enlightened 
than some of his colleagues in that he 
believes in centring party leadership in the 
White House — here again following the 
conception, not of Mr. Wilson, but of his 
own beloved Jefferson. His _ greatest 
limitations are a narrow partisanship and 
the spirit of the spoilsman. 

Of the new Senators, Mr. Thomas, of 
Colorado, has made his mark with his 
ability as a lawyer and his courage in 



































fighting the persistent sugar lobby of his 
own state. Mr. Hughes, of New -Jersey, 
has shown capacity for hard work. Mr. 
Walsh, of Montana, is another pre- 
eminently lawyerlike Senator. Mr. Ollie 
James, of Kentucky, is famous mainly for 
his loud voice and his indolence: “If 
you raise a duty, vote me no; if you 
lower one, vote me yes,” were his lazy 
instructions to his associates on the Finance 
Committee. Mr. Johnson, of Maine, and 
Mr. Hollis, of New Hampshire, are men 
of whom it may be said that important 
things are expected. Mr. Owen, of Okla- 
homa, as chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, has done excellent 
work in pushing the currency bill. Mr. 
John W. Kern, of Indiana, enjoys some 
influence because of his close association 
with Mr. Bryan; as titular leader he 
presides over the caucus, but his leadership 
is of the most tenuous order. 

Probably the single new Democratic 
Senator who has wielded the largest in- 
fluence is Mr. Hoke Smith, of Georgia. 
As a member of the steering committee, 
Mr. Smith did much in shaping the 
Senate’s organization. He bridges the 
present and past as does no other Demo- 
crat in Washington. As Secretary of the 
Interior in President Cleveland’s Cabinet 
he was noted even then for “progressive” 
tendencies. One of his official reports 
contained the suggestion that Congress 
foreclose its overdue mortgages on the 
Union Pacific and Central Pacific rail- 
roads; a recommendation for which he was 
branded as a “socialist” and “anarchist” 
twenty years ago. Mr. Smith, however, 
was a sound money Democrat, and spent 
the ten years succeeding Cleveland in 
political retirement. In 1905, he started 
a campaign against the combined forces 
that were using Georgia as a private busi- 
ness asset. Since then his political life 
has been a turmoil; he has been elected 
governor twice, and defeated once; and 
his activities have greatly improved con- 
ditions in his state. 

Mr. Smith has interesting political 
memories. Thirty years ago he was a 
young lawyer in Atlanta, vigorously 
fighting for a law practice. He clearly 
remembers another young man about his 
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own age, pale, tall, studious, with a law 
office in a near-by building. Mr. Smith 
and this young man started at about the 
same time; slowly as clients came to Mr. 
Smith, they came even more slowly to his 
colleague. “Il remember,” says Mr. Smith, 
“that this young man created quite a 
stir by reading before a local body a 
scholarly paper on the tariff. The prin- 
ciples that paper contained were exactly 
the same as those contained in the bill 
which this same young man has just 
signed as President of the United States.” 

One man who has sprung into notice, 
largely because of his peculiar attitude 
toward party measures, is Senator Hitch- 
cock, of Nebraska. Senator Hitchcock 
attempted to load up the tariff bill with 
an extraneous proposition — one propo- 
sing a cumulative tax upon tobacco, the 
idea being to tax the Tobacco Trust out 
of existence. Attorney-General McRey- 
nolds indorsed this measure, which may or 
may not have merit; the one thing evi- 
dent is that it belonged no more in a general 
tariff bill than Congressman Henry’s 
proposition to outlaw interlocking direc- 
torates belonged in a currency measure. 
When the Democratic caucus voted down 
Mr. Hitchcock’s amendment and _ also 
withheld its consent to its introduction 
on the floor of the Senate, Mr. Hitchcock 
started out on.an independent course. 
He denounced the Democratic caucus on 
the floor of the Senate, thereby furnishing 
the Republicans interesting matter for 
their speeches. Mr. Hitchcock came back 
into the party again by voting for the 
tariff bill, but set up once more for himself 
when the Administration’s currency bill 
came before the banking committee of the 
Senate, of which he is a member. Here 
he took a stand outspokenly hostile to the 
measure; at the present writing he is 
the one man who stands in the way of 
its progress. 

Mr. Hitchcock’s course has puzzled his 
associates. As he is a man of high 
character, there is no disposition to credit 
him with sinister motives. He is not the 
man to play the part that Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Gorman and Mr. Brice played in em- 
asculating the Wilson tariff bill of 1894. 
His own assertion is that he is acting from 
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conscientious motives; that he regards the 
currency bill as an evil measure, and looks 
upon it as his senatorial duty to do all he 
can to make it better. Those who know 
Mr. Hitchcock’s political history, however, 
are inclined to believe that, even uncon- 
sciously, it may influence his present 
position. In his early days he was a close 
associate of Mr. Bryan. The _ present 
Secretary of State, when he received his 
first presidential nomination in 1896, was 
editor of Senator Hitchcock’s paper, the 
Omaha World-Herald. Mr. Hitchcock, 
as a journalist, supported Mr. Bryan 
heartily in all his presidential campaigns. 
In recent years, however, Mr. Bryan and 
he have become practically political en- 
emies. They have fallen out over Ne- 
braska issues, especially local option; 
and when, two years ago, Mr. Hitchcock 
ran for the Senate, Mr. Bryan brought 
out the editor of the Commoner, Mr. 
Metcalfe, as an opponent. In the matter 
of presidential candidates, Mr. Hitch- 
cock and Mr. Bryan did not agree. Mr. 
Hitchcock was a Harmon man —a thing 
which, two years ago, was especially 
odious to Mr. Bryan — and, as a member 
of the Nebraska delegation at Baltimore, 
did not go over to Mr. Wilson. It is 
hardly surprising that those who are seek- 
ing an explanation for Senator Hitchcock’s 
recent attitude toward his party should 
take into consideration these facts. 


THE GREAT POWER OF THE PRESIDENT 


Republican critics have their own ex- 
planation for the failure of the Democratic 
majority to develop a positive, concen- 
trated leadership. The White House, ac- 
cording to this idea, completely over- 
shadows the Capitol; the President, by in- 
tellectual capacity and force, is more than 
a match for all the Congressmen and Sen- 
ators combined. This is a rather crude 
way of expressing a fact. Mr. Wilson does 
not “dominate” or “control” in any of- 
fensive sense; the fact remains, however, 
that he is the Democratic leader. This, 
of course, accords with his well known the- 
ory about the presidential office, and with 
his practice as governor of New Jersey. 
His critics have assailed Mr. Wilson on the 
ground of inconsistency. But, in all es- 
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sentials, we have probably never had so 
consistent a statesman in the White House. 
Never before has a President, aged fifty- 
six, taken office who had thought out his 
main principles of conduct as a young man 
of twenty-five. Back in 1882, when wait- 
ing for clients, as Senator Hoke Smith 
describes him, in an Atlanta law office, he 
used his plentiful leisure sketching out a 
book which contained the basic ideas upon 
which he is acting now. Its burden was 
the difficulty of responsible party leader- 
ship under the American Congressional 
system. 

The greatest power in government, as 
Mr. Wilson pointed out in that book, is the 
power of. legislation — of making laws 
and thereby shaping policy. The mere 
matter of enforcement, of administration, 
is secondary. Mr. Wilson has always re- 
garded as a great defect that this legislative 
power is nowhere centralized under our 
Constitution. 

“There is no office set apart for the great 
party leader in our Government,” wrote 
Mr. Wilson in 1885. “The powers of the 
speakership of the House of Representa- 
tives are too cramped and covert; the priv- 
ileges of the chairmanships of the chief 
standing committees are too limited in 
scope; the Presidency is too silent and in- 
active, too little like a premiership and too 
much like a superintendency. If there 
be any one man to whom a party ora great 
national majority looks for guiding counsel, 
he must lead without office, as Daniel Web- 
ster did, or in spite of his office, as Jefferson 
and Jackson did.” 

That is, for all official forms and official 
restrictions, definite political leadership 
must spring up somewhere. And in the 
following words. by Mr. Wilson, written 
twenty-eight years ago, he seems almost 
to have had a prophetic vision of present 
phenomena: 

“There must be something in the times 
or in the questions which are abroad to 
thrust great advocates or great masters of 
purpose into a non-official leadership, which 
is theirs because they represent in the 
greatest actions of their lives some prin- 
ciple at once vital or widely loved or hated, 
or because they possess in their unrivaled 
power of eloquent speech the ability to 
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give voice to some such living theme. 
Theremust be a cause tobe advanced which 
is greater than the trammels of govern- 
mental forms, and which, by authority of 
its own imperative voice, constitutes its 
advocates the leaders of the Nation.” 

In this and other books written since, Mr. 
Wilson has pointed to the Presidency as the 
most available place in which to centre this 
party leadership. His constitutional right 
to suggest legislation and his veto power 
virtually make him, in his single person, a 
third house in the legislature. He is the 
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SENATOR ROBERT L. OWEN 


OF OKLAHOMA, THE SPONSOR OF THE CURRENCY BILL 
IN THE UPPER HOUSE 
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MR. CARTER GLASS 


WHO INTRODUCED THE CURRENCY BILL IN THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


only elected official in Washington chosen 
by the entire Nation; he represents the 
whole United States and its dependencies, 
whereas the Senators represent merely 
states and Congressmen merely little dis- 
tricts. And, whatever certain pedants of 
limited knowledge of history may say of 
“balanced government” and ‘separation 
of powers into executive, legislative, and 
judicial,” the mass of the people look to 
the President for action, both legislative 
and administrative, and do not look pri- 
marily to Congressmen and Senators. 
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to satisfy popular 
curiosity. 

In November, 
1912, American citi- 
zens voted for Wood- 
row Wilson as Presi- 
dent. At the same 
time they voted for 
tariff reduction and 
the reform of the 
currency. They hold 
Mr. Wilson primarily 
responsible for carry- 
ing out these and 
other reforms. It is 
only by the exercise 
of Mr. Wilson’s 
official prerogative 
that Congress is con- 
sidering these mat- 
ters at the present 
time. Congressmen 
and Senators have 
been in Washington 
all summer by the 
President’s will and 
not by their own. 
All this does not 
signify, according to 
the Wilson idea, that 
they are mere voting 
machines registering 
the presidential com- 
mand. They are part 
and parcel of a work- 
ing Democratic ma- 
jority of which the 
President is the head, 
and every one, in for- 
mulating the party 











SENATOR F. M. 


TARIFF BILL ON THE FLOOR OF THE UPPER HOUSE. 
MANSHIP OF THIS COMMITTEE, DESPITE 


BECOME ONE OF THE FIRMEST SUPPORTERS OF THE 


They read eagerly everything the Presi- 


dent says, the newspapers print his 
speeches and messages in full, he can, 
at any time by merely throwing out a 
hint, “get on the first page,” though the 
most influential Senator can speak for 
several days, and two or three “‘stick- 


fuls,”” tucked away on the “inside,” seem 


SIMMONS 

WHO, AS CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, WAS IN CHARGE OF THE . : 
HE WAS CHOSEN TO THE CHAIR- ence as his capacity 
HIS REPUTATION AS A ‘‘REACTIONARY,” 
IN DEFERENCE TO THE CUSTOM OF BASING PREFERENCE ON SENIORITY, BUT HE HAS 
ADMINISTRATION 
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programme, exercises 


just as much influ- 


and character enable 
him to exercise. 

The present session 
has illustrated excellently the practical 
working of this idea. The three branches of 
the Government have worked harmoniously 
to a common end. The United States, for 
the first time in years, has had a sample 
of real party government. The two great 
legislative measures — the tariff and the 
currency bill—have been the joint produc- 


























tion of the Presi- 
dent and the com- 
mittees in Congress. 
The President has 
concerned himself 
little with details, 
his chief interest 
consisting in big, 
essential facts, and 
his triumph has 
been largely a 
triumph of per- 
sonality. Back of 
him has stood a 
united and irresisti- 
ble public sentiment, 
and this, after all, 
has been the great 
driving force. The 
mass of the American 
people believe in 
President Wilson — 
in his honesty, his 
sincerity, and his 
capacity. Congress- 
men know this; they 
also know that ca- 
pricious or selfish op- 
position to his pro- 
gramme will make 
them highly unpop- 
ular at home; and 
that his approval 
will be an asset when 
reélection times 
come around. In his 
writings, President 
Wilson has con- 
stantly emphasized 
the omnipotence of 
public opinion in 
government, and 
here again he has 
illustrated his creed. 
No President in re- 
cent years, not even 
Mr. Roosevelt, has kept such close touch 
upon the popular mind; none has 
ever established such close _ relations 
with the newspapers. So far, Cabinet meet- 
ings have been held irregularly, but Mr. 
Wilson assembles the Washington corres- 
pondents regularly twice every week — 
on Monday mornings at ten and Thursday 
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UNDERWOOD 
WHOSE SKILL IN PARTY LEADERSHIP EXPEDITED THE PASSAGE OF THE TARIFI 


OSCAR W. 


UNDER THE REORGANIZATION OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES BY THE 
DEMOCRATS, AND AS A REACTION FROM THE AUTOCRATIC CONTROL UNDER MR, JOSEPH 
G. CANNON, THE POWERS OF THE SPEAKER WERE NEARLY ALL GIVEN TO THE COM- 
MITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, OF WHICH MR. UNDERWOOD IS CHAIRMAN 


afternoons at three. His purpose is not a 
cheap coddling of the press for personal 
ends; the President merely takes this way 
of keeping the American people intimately 
informed of affairs at Washington. He 
submits himself to cross-examination for 
the country’s benefit. The correspondents 
may ask any decent question, and the Pres- 
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ident, unless reasons of state prevent, 
answers freely. Washington journalism 
does not now consist of whispered scraps of 
misinformation from clerks, private secre- 
taries, and even less responsible gossips 
and tipsters; it con- 
sists of facts which 
come direct from 


headquarters. 
And at least once 
Mr. Wilson has 


graphically illus- 
trated his idea that 
the presidential word 
is the one voice that 
immediately com- 
mands national at- 
tention. In one of 
these meetings last 
summer, when the 
tariff bill was before 
the Senate, the 
President made a 
reference to an “‘in- 
sidious lobby.” Any- 
one else in Washing- 
ton could have used 
these words without 
arousing much in- 
terest. But the 
whole Nation rose 
like a man to the 
presidential hint. 
The Republicans in 
the Senate, looking 
for a chance to “put 
the President in a 
hole’ — “holes” of 
this kind have 
played a large part 
in American politics 
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that many of the strongest men in Congress 
have yielded to the President in essential 
matters. Both Speaker Clark and Chair- 
man Underwood were opposed to free- 
listing sugarand wool. Mr. Underwood was 
strongly opposed to 
currency legislation 
at this session. Many 
of the Senators from 
wool and sugar states 
would have liked to 
vote for a low tariff 
on both these arti- 
cles. Senators 
Thomas and Shaf- 
roth, of Colorado, 
and Senator New- 
lands, of Nevada, 
had never advocated 
free sugar. Senator 
Walsh, of Montana, 
had practically prom- 
ised the voters of 
his state that, in 
case the Democrats 
came in, the duty on 
wool and sugar 
would not be entirely 
taken off. All these 
men were bombarded 
with letters, tele- 
grams, and_resolu- 
tions from home 
warning them not to 
“destroy the indus- 
tries of their own 
state.’ In caucus, 
several emphatically 
opposed these radi- 
cal items. These 
men, however, all 





— at once demanded 
an investigation. 
They got it — much 
to their own sorrow. 
That the President’s 


MR. JOHN J. FITZGERALD 


ONE OF THE MOST POWERFUL DEMOCRATIC LEADERS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES BY VIRTUE OF 


HIS CHAIRMANSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. HIS INFLUENCE HAS _ LATELY BEEN 
LESSENED BY HIS ACTIVE ALLIANCE WITH TAMMANY 
HALL IN ITS DISASTROUS CAMPAIGN IN NEW YORK 


suppressed their own 
convictions in the in- 
terest of party har- 
mony. Only two 
Senators, Thornton 








brief reference to a 
lobby in Washington 
and the investigation that followed had 
much todo with the passage of the bill, is the 
conviction in Washington. It was a mas- 
terly utilization of public opinion for the 
accomplishment of important public ends. 
Perhaps it is not surprising, therefore, 
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and Ransdell, of 
Louisiana — who 
came to the Senate actually pledged to 
vote against any bill containing free sugar 
—pbolted party action. Any other two, 
holding together, could have defeated the 
bill. When United States Senators sup- 
press their own convictions and what seems 
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MR. CLAUDE KITCHIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, A REPRESENTATIVE WHO IS 
EMERGING AS ONE OF THE FORCEFUL MEN IN THE 
LOWER HOUSE 


to be their personal interest in order to 
follow presidential leadership, a new polit- 
ical day seems to have arrived. 

To what extent has the President gone 
in bringing the party into line? Precisely 
what is the meaning of that significant 
word, “pressure”? Other Presidents have 


used one effective means in obtaining legis- 
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MR. A. MITCHELL PALMER 


WHO, IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, IN 
WHICH ‘‘ANY ONE WHO SEARCHES FOR STRIKING 
INDIVIDUALITIES IS RATHER LIKELY TO BE DISAP- 
POINTED, YET ““STANDS OUT SOMEWHAT AS A POLIT- 
ICAL INTIMATE OF THE PRESIDENT” 
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MR. HENRY D. CLAYTON 
OF ALABAMA, WHO HAS SERVED SEVENTEEN YEARS IN 
THE HOUSE; CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE IN CHARGE 
OF LEGISLATION ON THE TRUST QUESTION 





lation. President Cleveland did not hes- 
itate to trade offices for votes when he 
was seeking to repeal the silver purchasing 
clause. Even Mr. Taft, according to the 
historic letter of his secretary, withheld 
patronage from the “insurgents.” This 
method, however, has apparently gone 
out of fashion. When “ Boss’ Nugent in 














MR. CHAMP CLARK 


“PERHAPS THE MOST PATHETIC FIGURE NOW IN 
PUBLIC LIFE.” BESIDES HIS FAILURE TO ATTAIN 
THE PRESIDENCY, MR. CLARK HAS KNOWN THE BITTER- 
NESS OF ACHIEVING HIS AMBITION TO BE SPEAKER 
OF THE HOUSE, ONLY TO FIND THE POSITION SHORN 
OF ITS POWER 
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OF COLORADO, WHO HELPED DESTROY A TRADITION 
OF THE SENATE BY ACCEPTING A COMMITTEE CHAIR- 
MANSHIP IMMEDIATELY AFTER HIS FIRST APPEARANCE 
IN THE UPPER CHAMBER 


New Jersey accused Governor Wilson of 
forcing the New Jersey legislature by 
using patronage, Mr. Wilson ordered him to 
leave the room. And there has been no 
trace of this sort of coercion under the 
new President. The best proof is that 
Senators who have opposed the President 
have received exactly the same treatment 
as the rest. Senator Walsh, of Montana, 
and Senator Chamberlain, of Oregon, who 
have opposed his measures in caucus, had 
their recommendations acted on even while 
they were in opposition. The Senators 
from Louisiana who voted against the 
tariff bill readily obtain patronage favors. 
The Senator whose opposition has hurt 
most is Senator Hitchcock, of Nebraska, 
and yet the few patronage favors Mr. 
Hitchcock has asked for he has received. 
No, the forces at work are quite different. 
The meetings that take place between the 
President and members he has “sent for’’ 
are not at all hair-raising proceedings. 
Probably most people picture the Pres- 
ident, at these interviews, thumping the 
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SENATOR GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK 


OF NEBRASKA, A PROGRESSIVE DEMOCRAT AND 
FORMER FRIEND OF SECRETARY BRYAN WHO HAS 
NEVERTHELESS BEEN ALMOST INVARIABLY IN THE 
OPPOSITION TO THE ADMINISTRATION 


table and scolding the recalcitrant states- 
man like a schoolmaster; the picture, how- 
ever, is inaccurate. The interview is pleas- 
ant and instructive. Mr. Wilson makes 
no appeals on personal grounds — he is 
simply attempting to do the things the 
American people put the party in power 
to do. He asks the Senator to put his 
shoulder to the wheel with the rest. He 
discusses the question at issue from every 
viewpoint, answers arguments, and per- 
suades. The President is an eloquent 
talker, and opposition, in most cases, 
evaporates after an hour’s contact with him. 

Inevitably everybody is asking: How 
long will the President retain this power? 
How much longer can he lead the states- 
men on the hill? The people who ask these 
questions usually have a distorted point of 
view. They look upon the phenomenon 
as a personal triumph — as an exhibition 
of remarkable personal strength on one 
side and subserviency on the other. It is 
no such thing. The President succeeds 
because he expresses the desires of the 
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SENATOR JAMES A. O’ GORMAN 


OF NEW YORK, ONE OF THE NEW SENATORS OF WHOM 
HIGH PROPHESIES WERE MADE BUT WHOM “‘THE 
SPECIAL SESSION FINDS IN OPPOSITION TO THE PRESI- 
DENT, AND CHAMPIONING TAMMANY HALL” 


American people. 
Congressmen and 
Senators follow him 
for the same reason. 
And he will hold 
things together just 
so long, and no 
longer, as he voices 
this popular will. 
Should he, for a mo- 
ment, try to use his 
power for personal 
ends — to secure his 
reélection, for ex- 
ample— it would im- 
mediately crumble 
away. The Demo- 
cratic majority 
would split up into 
warring groups just 
as the Republican 
majority did. But, 
to vary the familiar 
phrase, it is the cohe- 
sive power of public 
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service that is holding 
the Wilson Adminis- 
tration together. As 
soon as it adopts 
any other standard, 
trouble will begin. 
Significant of the 
changed atmosphere 
is the new meaning 
of the word “insur- 
gent.” In Republi- 
can days, an “‘insur- 
gent” was a Con- 
gressman who fought 
the established ma- 
chine in the interest 
of the popular good. 
An insurgent is now 
a man—like Sena- 
tor Hitchcock —who 
opposes the ruling 
majority in the in- 
terest of “standpat” 
measures. So much 
have times changed! 















PITTSBURG MOVING WEST 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NEW STEEL PLANT AT THE HEAD OF LAKE SUPERIOR 


BY 


FRANCIS N. STACY 


ITTSBURG __has_- begun _ to 
move westward. The steel 
industry, that spectacular city 
builder that made Pittsburgh 
and created Birmingham almost 
over night, has found a new location that 
suits its needs. On a 1,700-acre site ten 


miles west of Duluth, where the mouth of 
the St. Louis River becomes the head of 
navigation on the Great Lakes and where, 
in 1680, the original Du Lhut traded with 
the Chippewas, the Minnesota Steel Com- 
pany is erecting forty-eight buildings with 
equipment for the production of every 








THE FIRST STRUCTURES OF THE GREAT STEEL PLANT WHICH THE 


THE FURNACES AND COKE OVENS ARE ALMOST COMPLETED AND THE 


TWELVE STEEL MILLS ARE UNDER 
YARD WILL OCCUPY A TRACT TWO 
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kind of iron and steel 
from pig iron to steel 
rails. Along a two- 
mile water-front are 
the docks at which 
the iron and steel 
will find shipment to 
lake ports, and at 
which the Eastern 
coal for the Steel 
Company’s blast fur- 
naces and coke ovens 
will be landed. 

It seems a long 
way to bring coal 
from Cleveland and 
other Eastern points 
to Duluth-Superior, 
but, curious as it 
may seem, it was 
cheap coal that was 
the deciding econ- 
omic argument for building this great steel 
plant in the old Northwest. It is an inter- 
esting example of the economic laws that 
promote efficiency in modern business. 

There are 800 freight carriers, the great- 
est merchant fleet that floats the American 
flag, transporting iron ore, wheat, flour, 
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““SKIBO CASTLE’ 


THE FIRST MINER’S HUT IN NORTHWESTERN MIN- 
NESOTA, BUILT THIRTY YEARS AGO AND MORE RE- 


CENTLY NAMED BY THE MINERS IN 


and lumber from the 
head of Lake Super- 
ior to lower lake 
ports. This steel- 
clad fleet came down 
from the upper lake 
through the Soo 
Canal last year with 
an eastbound cargo 
of 55,000,000 tons 
— more than double 
both the east- and 
westbound annual 
tonnage of the Suez 
Canal, which meas- 
ures the volume of 
commerce between 
, thenationsof Europe 
and Asia. The prob- 
lem of the 800 
freighters was the re- 
turn cargo. What 
did the Northwest need that these 
vessels could bring back from the East, 
besides the 15,000,000 tons of coal and 
2,000,000 tons of general merchandise 
which they carried last year? From one 
half to two thirds of the 800 boats had to 
return with water-ballast. Even to get 
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UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


CONSTRUCTION. 
MILES LONG AND ONE MILE WIDE 
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IS BUILDING IN MINNESOTA 
FORTY-EIGHT BUILDINGS ARE INCLUDED IN THE PLAN. THIS PLANT AND ITS SHIPPING 
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UNCOVERING AN ORE BED 
A STEAM SHOVEL CLEARING STUMPS FROM AN OPEN- 
PIT PROPERTY OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILROAD 


A CITY THAT STANDS 

HIBBING, MINN., WHOSE 10,000 INHABITANTS ARE 
RESIDENCES, AND WATER SYSTEM TO A NEW SITE, 
THEM MAY BE MINED UNDER THE MINERAL RESER- 
that much westbound freight the lake car- 
riers made a coal rate of 30 cents a ton for 
a haul of eight hundred to a thousand miles 
from Lake Erie to Duluth-Superior, in con- 
trast to the eastbound rate of 45 cents a 
ton on iron ore, 83 cents a ton on grain, and 
$2 a ton on flour. Now the modern doc- 
trine of scientific business — the creed of 
maximum efficiency and economy as ap- 
plied to transportation — requires a cargo 
both ways. The United States Steel 
Corporation, through its transportation 
subsidiary, the Pittsburg Steamship Com- 
pany, owns and operates 114 of the largest 
ore carriers on the lakes. Like the others, 
they were going west with water-ballast. 
That is why they can afford to carry coal 
so cheaply to the Steel Corporation’s new 
subsidiary, the Minnesota Steel Company. 
Building the new plant at the head of 
Lake Superior instead of in the Pittsburg 
district means less eastbound ore and more 








PITTSBURG 


ON AN IRON MINE 
GRADUALLY MOVING THEIR BANKS, SCHOOLHOUSES, 
SO THAT THE IMMENSELY VALUABLE LAND BENEATH 
VATION CLAUSE IN THE TITLE TO THEIR PROPERTY 
westbound coal to equalize the lake traffic 
and make paying freight both ways. 

Distances in industry are not measured 
by miles, but by freight rates, and by this 
measurement Duluth-Superior is very close 
to the coal fields and to the Eastern steel 
and iron markets, forthe water-borne traffic 
of the Great Lakes goes more cheaply than 
any other traffic of its bulk in this country. 
Around Duluth-Superior lie the greatest 
iron ranges of the world. 

A steel bridge a mile long stretches across 
the bay, giving the new furnaces and steel 
works full access to the ore supplies that 


are brought in from the Mesabi and Cuyuna © 


ranges by five ore-carrying railroads. This 
bridge also supplies complete shipping facil- 
ities to and from all docks and railroad 
yards on both the Duluth and the Superior 
sides of the harbor. 

At the head of the lakes, the steel com- 
pany is lighting its fires and starting its 
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HYDRAULIC ‘‘ STRIPPING ” 


ON THE CUYUNA RANGE. AN ADAPTATION OF GOLD 
PLACER MINING METHODS TO GPEN-PIT IRON ORE BEDS 
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rolls to turn out steel rails, bars, billets, 
structural shapes, and plates for the use 
of men at the farthest ends of the earth, 
and back in the wooded hills 100-ton steam 
shovels are loading ore-trains for the fur- 
naces on the lakes. 
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the molten metal in the blast furnace from 
slag impurities and thereby making a highly 
ductile and tenacious “mirror steel.” A 
certain percentage of manganese is neces- 
sary in steel manufacture to overcome the 
tendency of the metal to crumble under 











OLD FASHIONED SHAFT MINING FOR IRON ORE 


IN THE HEMATITE MINES ON THE VERMILION RANGE 
COSTLY METHOD OF GATHERING 


Out on the ranges another very signifi- 
cant thing has happened. The discovery 
of the new Cuyuna Range means more to 
the American steel industry than just more 


iron ore. It is manganese ore, indispen- 
sable to the success of modern steel manu- 
facture, and hitherto almost a stranger 
to this country’s native resources. High- 
grade ore of this character is valued at two 
to four times as much as other ore, because 
of the effect of the manganese in freeing 


IN MINNESOTA. A COMPARATIVELY SLOW AND 


A VALUABLE ORE 


the rolls. High-grade manganese steel 
is used for rails on railroad curves, for 
plowshares, cogwheels, dredger teeth, car 
axles, steel forks, grinding and crushing 
machinery, and burglar proof safes. Vir- 
ginia, Arkansas, and Colorado produce 
small quantities of manganese ore; but most 
of the American supply is imported from 
Brazil, India, Cuba, Spain, and Germany. 
The first season’s shipment of manganese 
ore from the Cuyuna-Mille-Lacs mine 
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alone exceeds the previous total annual 
production of the United States. 

The addition of manganese ore to this 
country’s list of raw materials gives the 
United States leadership in every branch 
of the iron and steel industry. Develop- 
ments on the Cuyuna Range are so sub- 
stantial that both the Northern Pacific 
and the ‘‘Soo’’-Pacific have built extensions 
from the head of the lakes 100 miles west 
to the new mines, besides erecting ore- 
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ranges present a different spectacle from 
the old type mining towns of popular con- 
ception. A hundred villages and small 
cities have sprung up alongthe brinks of the 
greatore fields among the evergreen forests. 
Hibbing, Virginia, Eveleth, Coleraine, the 
young cities of the Mesabi, have more finely 
equipped public schools than New York, 
Boston, or Washington. The young men 
of the mines who direct development and 
exploration are university graduates. They 
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AT HIBBING, MINN. 


SUPPORTED BY A CITY OF 10,000 INHABITANTS FROM THE TAXES ON THE RICH ORE BEDS WITHIN 


ITS LIMITS. MANY OTHER MUNICIPALITIES IN 
PLANTS AND OTHER VALUABLE PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


docks at Duluth-Superior for lake ship- 
ments. This means that there are two 
new railroads in the ore-carrying business. 
Six of the largest independent iron and 
steel companies of Ohio and Pennsylvania 
are among the operators of properties 
on the Cuyuna. A dozen new mining 
towns have appeared on the map, with 
the three-year-old city of Crosby as the 
“metropolis of the Cuyuna Range.” 

The mining towns of the Minnesota 


THE IRON REGION 





HAVE SIMILAR EXPENSIVE SCHOOL 


have clubs and libraries, bowling alleys and 
tennis courts. The immense taxable valua- 
tion of the iron district—fiverural couricries 
with $300,000,0000f assessed taxable valua- 
tion — produce revenue for public schools, 
libraries, parks, lighting, water, streets, 
and good roads, which the civic authorities 
of any metropolis might well envy. Walk 
out into the hills five miles from the city 
limits, and you see a’ bus, with well-groomed 
team and driver, waiting to carry a load of 
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A MINING TOWN IN THE IRON REGION OF MINNESOTA 
THE MINING COMPANIES RENT THESE COTTAGES TO THEIR WORKMEN FOR $11 TO $14 A MONTH AND 


EARN FROM 3 PER CENT. TO 


boys and girls to the modern school build- 
ing of one of the new consolidated country 
school districts, and again after school, 
waiting to convey them safely home. In the 
construction of the school buildings every 


4 PER CENT. ON THE INVESTMENT 


scientific sanitary device which the state 
educational and health authorities can 
invent has been installed, and the school is 
given expert educational supervision. 
Even the homes of the miners are clean 








DEFEATING THE CHIEF 


TYPHOID IS PRACTICALLY UNKNOWN IN THESE 
BECAUSE. THE STATE BOARD OF HEALTH ENFORCES 
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ENEMY OF MINING CAMPS 


E TOWNS ON THE GREAT IRON RANGES OF MINNESOTA 
ITS REQUIREMENTS OF A PURE WATER SUPPLY, SANI- 


TARY COTTAGES, AND A STRICT SYSTEM OF GARBAGE COLLECTION SUCH AS IS SHOWN IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH 
OF AN ALLEY BETWEEN TWO ROWS OF MINERS’ HOUSES 
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AN ORE ‘‘ LAUNDRY” 


AT COLERAINE, IN THE LAKE SUPERIOR IRON REGION. IT WASHES THE SOIL FROM THE SOFT ORE WHICH 
IS TAKEN FROM THE OPEN-PIT MINES 





and sanitary; many have cement walks, 
trees, and gardens. The back alleys, 
which are marked by a double row of shi- 
ning garbage cans, are visited daily by the 
garbage collector. Sanitary inspection in 
the mining towns of |_ake Superior to-day 
is more strict than in 
most American cities. 
As an aid to the pro- 
grammeof cleanliness, 
the miners leave their 
work clothes in the 
“change house”’ at the 
mine, in which every 
miner has his individ- 
ual drying rack and 
locker, and in which 
he takes his scrub and 
shower bath before 
he puts on his citizen’s 
garb before he starts 
for home. 

All this does not 
mean that the iron 
region is a_ perfect 
place to live in. It 
is far from it. Among 
the 20,000 miners of 
fifteen or twenty na- 
tionalities there is 
a great variety of 
habits; and though 
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AND SANITARY DRINKING APPLIANCES ARE PRO- 
VIDED BY THE COMPANIES 


the iron mine employers, as a class, are 
pretty far-sighted, they are as human as 
employersareelsewhere. The general trend, 
however, is shown by the steel company’s 
estimate of half a million dollars for the 
year’s expenditure for safety, sanitation, 
relief, and welfare by 
its subsidiary com- 
panies at Minnesota 
mines, railways, and 
docks, including the 
new steel works. 

But such con- 
ditions as these make 
the iron range mining 
towns different: The 
mines are open pits, 
which look more like 
Culebra Cut than the 
usual underground 
mine, and the ore is 
dug by 100-ton steam 
shovels in the open. 
That means fairly 
healthful and safe 
working conditions. 
The state officers of 
Minnesota keep a 
watchful eye on the 
sanitary and educa- 
tional institutions on 
the ranges; and the 
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towns are rich enough to provide easily any 
improvements desired. For example, one 
billion dollars of value is concentrated with- 
in the six miles square of a single township. 
Stuntz Township, containing the cities of 
Hibbing and Chisholm, is an almost con- 
tinuous mass of high-grade ore, about five 
hundred feet in depth. The value of the 
score of big properties — including the t'vo 
greatest iron-ore producers in the world — 
is not less than one billion dollars. The 
blue-prints of the drill-records of the ore- 
body of this township, as used by the Min- 
nesota Tax Commission, show 750,000,000 
tons; but this is not the whole story. 
There is a large number of “forties” (ore 
on this range is bought or leased in forty- 
acre tracts) of which the drill-records have 
not been produced; and under Hibbing 
itself, which is still taxed as city property 
and not as ore, the ore body, as disclosed 
by the open pits which surround the city 
on three sides, runs in a solid mass. The 
township almost certainly contains a bil- 
lion tons of ore, and of the highest grade 
on the range, worth, on the basis of recent 
royalties, a dollar a ton in the ground. 

But Hibbing, sitting on a mine, is not 
happy. It has to move. The property 
was acquired subject to mineral rights. 
The mining pits, opened by steam shovels 
from one to five miles in three directions 
and converging at the city limits, show 
that the city’s 10,000 inhabitants dwell 
on a great bank of solid ore. The fee and 
lease holders express a desire to be liberal 
and <9 pay generous damages to property 
owners; but the city must change its 
base. It is moving along on the instal- 
ment plan, and soon a brand-new Hib- 
bing will appear near-by, with schools, 
churches, banks, parks, and libraries. 

The extent and duration of the iron ore 
reserve of the Lake Superior region is a 
fruitful source of speculatisn. A dozen 
years ago one billion tons was considered a 
safe estimate. Since then nearly half a 
billion tons have been removed; and now 
the estimates of the remainder are for 
more than three billion tons. In 1906, 
Minnesota township assessors listed for 
taxation properties on the Vermilion and 
Mesabi ranges on the basis of 600,000,000 
tons of iron ore reserve. In 1912, the 
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Minnesota Tax Commission listed the 
properties of these two ranges as taxable 
on a reserve of 1,401,800,000 tons, based on 
drill records of merchantable ore in devel- 
oped tracts; and the state has collected 22 
per cent. of its total real estate taxes from 
that source this year. To this must be 
added several hundred million tons of 
Cuyuna ore, the extent of which will not be 
determined for a number of years. Then 
there are three older ranges of Wisconsin 
and Michigan, on which both exploration 
and production are proceeding on a scale 
surpassing that of any former period in 
their history. | 

All that is accurately known is, that 
since the first shipment from the 
Marquette in 1844 the colossal total of 
624,000,000 tons of high-grade iron ore 
has been contributed to the progress of 
civilization; and that, although the Lake 
Superior mines have now struck a fifty- 
million-tons-a-year gait, the volume of 
the mineral reserve still awaiting the 
miner’s blast and shovel has increased with 
every year’s development to date. Even 
the big power shovel, that does the work of 
a hundred men, does not seem able to cope 
with the enterprise of the explorer and the 
energy of the diamond drill and churn drill 
in developing new properties. 

There is no question that, on the part 
of the people of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan, from whose commonwealths 
this immense ore wealth is being removed, 
there is a feeling, which at times finds pub- 
lic expression in editorials and in the intro- 
duction of taxation measures, that the 
mining industry is carrying eastward a 
rich tonnage that may some day leave these 
states, in lieu of their heritage, a lot of vast 
holes in the ground. Something of this 
feeling, doubtless, has influenced the Steel 
Corporation in building its big modern 
plant at Duluth, where the benefits of 
Minnesota’s ore wealth may be shared with 
Minnesota’s labor, trade, and industry. 
It is freely predicted that the advent of the 
new furnace and steel mill industry at the 
head of the lakes means a new era of general 
manufacturing development for the entire 
Mississippi Valley. A practical index of 
such industrial movement is the action of 
the leading coal companies of the Pitts- 
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burg district in proceeding to erect in 
harbors on Lake Superior the greatest coal- 
handling plants on the globe. The com- 
pletion of these gigantic commercial coal- 
ing stations will increase the coal capacity 
of the Duluth-Superior harbor from its 
former 10,000,000 tons a year to 20,000,000 
tons in 1915. The consumption of this 
vastly increased coal tonnage in the upper 
lake and Mississippi region calls for a great 
expansion of manufacturing activities. 
There are prophets in that country who 
predict that northern Minnesota will be 
one of the Nation’s greatmanufacturing and 
commercial centres. Transportation is the 
key to modern industrial supremacy. To 
the eastward this Minnesota country has 
the Great Lakes waterway through the Soo 
Canal. South to the great valley flows the 
Mississippi River. For deepening and 
improving the navigable channel of the 
Mississippi from the Gulf to the “Twin 
Cities,’ the Government is now spending 
$40,000,000. A three-million-dollar lock 
and dam is being completed between St. 
Paul and Minneapolis; and both cities 
are voting funds for municipal docks and 
wharves. But between the head of Lake 
Superior and the Mississippi at St. Paul 
there is no water route. To connect the 


two is the problem. The Minnesota 
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prophets point to the St. Croix River, which 
rises on the ranges within twenty miles of 
Duluth-Superior harbor and flows into the 
Mississippi a few miles below Minneapolis. 
The United States Government’s en- 
gineers report that the most feasible route 
for uniting Lake Superior with the Mis- 
sissippi is via the canalized St. Croix. 
The last River and Harbor Act of Congress 
authorized a preliminary survey. 

Plans for such canalization have been 
approved engineeringly feasible by three 
governmental preliminary surveys. The 
question of commercial feasibility is the 
only question raised by the engineers; and, 
through a state commission created by the 
legislature, Minnesota is now presenting 
data to the Federal Government, showing 
a volume of available coal, grain, flour, 
oil cake, lumber, iron, and steel tonnage, 
that would tax the capacity of any canal 
the Government might care to build, with- 
out regard to the through business be- 
tween the lakes and the Gulf, or between 
New York and the Mississippi Valley, via 
the lakes and the Erie Barge Canal. 

Whether this dream come true or not, 
the buildmg of the new steel plant and the 
coal companies’ new docks at Duluth are 
the signs of the beginning of an industrial 
era in the iron country. 


SWIFT AND CHEAP JUSTICE 


BY 


GEORGE W. ALGER 


IV 


THE SPORTING THEORY OF JUSTICE 


HE imagination of Vergil con- 
ceived a form of torture in 
Hades expressed in the labor 
of Sisyphus. It was his per- 
petual task to push, with in- 
finite effort, a great stone up a hill. When 
it had reached the top it fell back, and then 
began where it started his task of pushing 
the stone up-hill once more. One of the 
great problems of the courts of America 
to-day is that of relieving litigants of a 


labor which is often closely akin to that 
which perplexed the sweating Sisyphus in 
Vergil’s Hell. 

This simile is perhaps too harsh. Vergil 
was a poet and had no difficulty in per- 
ceiving that wasted effort and the despair 
at its endless repetition are high forms of 
torture. We have been accustomed, how- 
ever, for too many years to consider the 
unnecessary effort and the duplication of 
effort in our law courts rather as a volun- 
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tary self-infliction and more akin to Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s superstition that there 
was ill-luck when climbing a flight of steps 
to reach the top with the left foot — or 
was it the right? The good doctor would 
cheerfully bring his heavy, asthmatic body 
down the steps for a new climb unless the 
proper foot reached the top stair. So per- 
haps one of the main problems of the courts 
might be expressed by a gentler simile as 
the problem of eliminating the right-foot- 
top-stair superstition in our law. 

The ramifications in law of the effect of 
what is loosely described as “technicality,” 
the substitution of form for substance, the 
exaltation of phraseology over fact, is an 
endless one. The difficulty in discussing 
it is largely in determining the point at 
which to begin. Perhaps a simple way of 
opening the subject is by a comparison 
between the ordinary procedure in a trial 
court in America and in a similar court 
in England. 

The spectator at a common American 
trial, particularly if it be one before a jury, 
is impressed by the great number of objec- 
tions which the respective lawyers make 
relating to questions proposed to witnesses, 
arguments over questions of pleading, 
motions to dismiss or for direction of ver- 
dict based upon alleged omissions in the 
pleadings, and the like. These arguments 
and objections confuse the attention of the 
jury, they occupy the time of the court, 
they protract the trial. They are appar- 
ently, however, an essential part of the 
American method of trying a lawsuit. If 
we contrast this common, everyday occur= 
rence with what takes place in English 
courts, the difference is striking. 


LORD BRAMWELL PRESIDING 


In a very interesting address made by 
Judge Charles F. Amidon a few years ago, 
he tells of the experience of a distinguished 
Federal judge, who, while traveling in 
England, was invited by Lord Bramwell to 
take a seat with him on the bench where 
he was holding court in Manchester: 


A personal injury case was on trial and a wit- 
ness was proceeding to give a somewhat infor- 
mal, but really substantial and accurate account 
of how the accident occurred, when counsel for 
the defendant arose and objected to the evi- 
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dence, and Lord Bramwell reprimanded him 
for interfering with the trial of the case. A 
little later he thought the situation was grow- 
ing more serious and he arose again to pray an 
exception. Lord Bramwell informed him that 
it was his duty to keep the trial of the case 
within proper limits and that he considered 
himself capable of discharging this duty. A 
little later, something more serious in the mind 
of the lawyer arose, and he again ventured to 
object, when he was sharply reprimanded by 
the presiding judge and told to take his seat 
and informed that if he interrupted the trial 
again he would be fined for contempt. 


Now this picture of trial method is one 
which will not be accepted by any Ameri- 
can lawyer as the type of trial we will ever 
ask for or tolerate in this country. It is 
entirely foreign to our conception of the 
rights of counsel or the relative duty of 
counsel and court. | cite it as an illus- 
tration of oneextreme. The other extreme 
is illustrated perhaps by a recent sensa- 
tional murder case in New York, in which 
the counsel for defendant announced after 
the trial, with a mild pride, that he had 
taken more than four thousand exceptions 
to the trial judge’s rulings. 

The objections which the American 
lawyer makes in the ordinary trial of a 
civil or criminal case are not made because 
American counsel are inclined to engage in 
petty wrangling without a purpose. The 
American judge permits these objections 
and exceptions and arguments because he 
recognizes that there is a purpose. In our 
country these matters are considered by 
appellate courts and by American law 
generally as far more important than they 
are elsewhere. In England, Lord Bram- 
well’s overbearing and dictatorial silencing 
of the protesting counsel was less objec- 
tionable because under the English system 
defects in the form or substance of partic- 
ular questions make little difference in the 
final outcome of the case. There was 
small excuse, therefore, for an English 
lawyer to take up the time of the Court 
with such matters because both the object- 
ing barrister and Lord Bramwell himself 
knewthat an English appellate court would 
pay no attention to them, even if the rul- 
ings of the judge were wrong, if substantial 
justice had been done in the trial of the case. 
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For forty years the only point in English 
litigation has been the main point, the 
actual merits of the particular case. In 
1873, in the first body of rules which was 
adopted to carry out the great Judicature 
Act of that year, it was provided: 


A new trial shall not be granted on the ground 
of the misdirection of the jury or of the im- 
proper admission or rejection of evidence, un- 
less, in the opinion of the Court to which the 
application is made, some substantial wrong 
or miscartiage of justice is thereby occasioned 
on the trial. 


Under the working of this wholesome 
rule, new trials in England for what we'call 
error are exceedingly rare. An English 
lawyer would not waste his breath to make 
the objections which are part of the daily 
routine of the trial of cases in this country. 
Counsel on this side of the water make the 
objections because when engaged in the 
trial of cases they are not engaged in the 
improvement of the law. They are oc- 
cupied in securing the rights of a client in 
the form of a judgment, or, in case they 
do not secure that judgment, in getting 
an anchor to windward which will result 
in the reversal of an unfavorable decision 
in an appellate court. 


PROCEDURE LIKE FOOTBALL TACTICS 


In a striking address, which has had 
great influence on law reform in this coun- 
try, delivered in 1906 before the American 
Bar Association, Professor Roscoe Pound 
expresses with great clearness the causes 
which make the trial of an ordinary case 
at law in our country so contentious: 


The sporting theory of justice, the “instinct 
of giving the game fair play,”’ as Professor Wig- 
more has put it, is so rooted in the profession in 
America that most of us take it for a funda- 
mental legal tenet. So far from being a funda- 
mental fact of jurisprudence, it is peculiar to 
Anglo-American law; and it has been strongly 
curbed elsewhere in modern practice. With us 
it is not merely in full acceptance, it has been 
developed and its collateral possibilities have 
been cultivated to the furthest extent. Hence 
in America we take it as a matter of course that 
a judge should be a mere umpire, to pass upon 
objections and hold counsel to the rules of the 
game, and that the parties should fight out their 
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own game in their own way without judicial in- 
terference. We resent such interference as un- 
fair, even when in the interests of justice. The 
idea that procedure must of necessity be wholly 
contentious disfiguresour judicial administration 
at every point. It leads the most conscientious 
judge to feel that he is merely to decide the 
contest, as counsel presents it, according to the 
rules of the game, not to search independently 
for truth and justice. It leads counsel to for- 
get that they are officers of the court and to 
deal with the rules of law and procedure exactly 
as the professional football coach deals with 
the rules of the sport. It leads to exertion to 
“get error into the record” rather than to dis- 
pose of the controversy finally and upon its 
merits. It turns witnesses, and especially 
expert witnesses, into partisans pure and simple. 
It leads to sensational cross-examinations “to 
affect credit,” which have made the witness 
stand “the slaughter house of reputations.” 
It prevents the trial court from restraining the 
bullying of witnesses and creates a general 
dislike, if not fear, of the witness function which 
impairs the administration of justice. 


No problem of law reform can be dealt 
with satisfactorily without keeping well 
in view its human aspect. A _ sporting 
theory is a serious thing. It took our 
ancestors a good many hundred years to 
get over the notion that bull-baiting was a 
sport. It may take us a couple of hun- 
dred years more before prize fighting and 
the Marquis of Queensbury rules go by the 
board. When a thing is considered as a 
sport, to which sporting rules apply, it 
takes a mighty wrench of public opinion 
to cause it to be considered undesirable, 
reprehensible, or morally wrong. 

The main vice in the sporting theory of 
justice, as it has always seemed to me, is 
that it tends to make us forget what should 
be the proper limit of professional skill; 
because it gives great value to a form of 
learning which is outside of and beyond 
the actual merits of the lawsuit itself. 
In a weak case, more especially a weak 
defense, a learned lawyer in America con- 
tributes to his client’s cause something in 
excess of his abilityto present to the full the 
facts and the law bearing upon the merits 
of the case itself. This something is a 
surplus of learning over the learning pos- 
sessed by the judge who tries the case as to 
these questions of form, practice, and de- 
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tails of the trial. The really first-class 
trial lawyer in America brings to his 
client’s cause not only the ability to absorb 
and then to express the merits of his client’s 
case in its most favorable aspect, but also 
to present and apply the rules of the game 
to the sport of litigation. 


SHALL THE LAW BE CHESS OR CHECKERS? 


The sporting theory, as Professor Pound 
says, is pretty well ingrained in our law. 
It will require a strong public sentiment to 
change it. If it is changed I am not sure 
that many of us will not miss it and regret 
its loss. An old lawyer, one of the most 
skilful advocates I ever knew, now passed 
to his long reward, was pretty frank about 
his opposition to law reform, and summed 
up his point of view very tersely: “‘ 
would a good sight rather play chess than 
checkers. The game now is chess. | 
have spent thirty years learning to play 
chess, and now these highbrow reformers 
who have not learned chess or can’t learn 
chess or won’t spend their days and nights 
on it as I have, want to make it checkers.” 

Now it is all very well for the lay reader 
to declare that this old lawyer was a recru- 
descence of the cave man. But the 
thing he stood for is a permanent quality 
of human nature. How many of us who 
have learned as children with pain and 
tears the spelling of our language have 
taken kindly to phonetics? The average 
business man in the bottom of his heart 
has a good deal of sympathy with the 
image makers of Ephesus in their opposi- 
tion to St. Paul and to a new religion which 
was hard on established business. To rob 
the hard-working American lawyer of his 
bag of tricks and to change his game from 
chess to checkers is one of the necessary 
cruelties of progress. 

The enormous output of law text-books 
dealing with chess problems in matters of 
form in pleading and practice in America 
to-day is almost incredible. The amount 
of learning which a well-equipped Ameri- 
can lawyer must possess is far in excess of 
that required of lawyers in any other por- 
tion of the world. A great part of that 
learning, however, relates to matters 
which are deemed unessential in Great 
Britain through the elimination there of 
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technical objections, and of formalities in 
pleadings and trials. 

Though much of our modern attempts 
at law reform seems to be akin to changes 
in machinery, dull and uninteresting except 
to the initiated, fundamentally the move- 
ment is a sign of spiritual growth, the 
expression by the Bar, the courts, and the 
public of a desire and a determination 
that the business of the law courts shall 
be neither chess nor checkers, nor a game, 
but justice and justice alone. 

During the last few years, a vigorous 
campaign has been waged by the American 
Bar Association and by the Bar associa- 
tions of various states to eliminate the 
effect of unimportant errors upon the 
decisions of cases on appeal. 


ELIMINATING TECHNICALITIES IN APPEALS 


Curiously enough, New York and 
several other states years ago by statute 
adopted the rule in criminal cases that the 
appeal of a convicted person, who has 
lost his liberty or is in danger of losing his 
life as a result of a judgment against him 
in a criminal court, should be determined 
“without regard to technical errors or 
defects or exceptions which do not affect 
the substantial rights.”” In cases relating 
to mere property or personal rights, other 
than freedom or life, a more technical 
rule was in force. Ten years ago Presiding 
Justice Ingraham, describing the condition 
of the law in New York before the 
Law’s Delay Commission, said, referring 
to briefs in appeal cases in civil actions: 


There will be page after page of discussion 
about questions of evidence, questions which, 
as I understand it, would hardly be considered 
in an English court, and if there is any error 
in the rulings on evidence, the Appellate Court, 
under the rulings which have been established 
in this state, is bound to reverse. 


Someone asked, “ Do you think the rule 
in the criminal cases should be extended 
to civil cases?” He replied, “I think it 
would be decidedly an advantage to admin- 
istrators of justice and to justice. I think 
it would minimize the importance of both- 
ering with questions of evidence in the 
trial. It would take very much less time 
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to try a case if counsel knew that petty 
questions would not upset the verdict.”’ 

To bring about this desired result, in the 
New England States generally and in New 
York, New Jersey, Ohio, Wisconsin, Kan- 
sas, and Oregon, and by constitutional 
amendment in California, it has been 
provided, through the efforts of the Bar 
associations in these states, that no judg- 
ment shall be reversed or new trial granted 
because of technical errors which do not 
affect the merits of the case. If these 
amendments are properly construed in 
the right spirit by the courts of the states 
in which they have been adopted, an 
immense advantage will be gained. The 
reform which this amendment contem- 
plates is under consideration in other 
states and doubtless soon will be applied 
to all branches of the Federal courts. It 
has already been applied to equity cases 
by a recently adopted rule of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

This amendment to the law by statute, 
constitutional amendment, and rule, indi- 
cated above, does not fairly express the full 
measure of this particular reform. In- 
fluenced by public opinion, the courts in 
other states in which no such legislative 
reform has taken place to-day are dis- 
regarding technical errors which they 
would have found serious ten years ago. 
Indeed, there is no real need for these 
statutes amending the law, except, as the 
Chinese say, “to save the face’’ of the 
courts. The trouble from which these 
statutes give them an excuse for escap- 
ing was one of their own devising. It is 
more dignified, however, for the courts to 
declare in the states in which these statutes 
have now been enacted that they are com- 
plying with a new statute than to say 
frankly that they had theretofore done 
wrong in magnifying the importance of 
technicalities by which they had created 
a vast number of precedents for their own 
annoyance, and are now resolved to mend 
their own ways and do right. The statute 
thus serves for the judge a purpose closely 
akin to the pledge which the drunkard 
signs who wishes to reform, a sort of moral 
support for persevering in a proper course 
of conduct from which he should never 
have wandered. 
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If by the elimination of technicalities 
in pleading and practice, through further 
reforms which are necessary in the majority 
of American states, and if, by the adoption 
of the rule just described, the effect of 
trifles can be minimized in appellate courts, 
we shall have accomplished much, but there 
remains to be considered a still further de- 
fect on which progress has been slow and 
which is characteristic of American law; 
that is, the perpetual granting of new trials. 


THE BURDEN OF RETRIALS 


Ordinarily, in most states, when a case 
is reversed in an appellate court it is sent 
back to the court from which it started 
and istried over again as though no original 
trial had ever taken place. When one 
considers the amount of energy, effort, and 
heartache which goes into a hotly contested 
lawsuit, the importance of obviating as far 
as possible the necessity for an absolutely 
new trial cannot be over-estimated. New 
trials in England are very rarely ordered. 
This is due to three causes: (1) the 
absence of technicalities in English courts, 
which has been commented upon, and 
under which reversals for slight errors 
are unknown; (2) because in England the 
appellate courts have the power when 
necessary to take additional testimony to 
supplement a defective or incomplete 
record, by special officers appointed for 
that purpose, whose functions are practi- 
cally unknown as yet in this country; (3) 
because, there being nowritten constitution 
in England, the right to trial by jury on 
questions of fact, except in criminal cases, 
has been practically taken away. 

There are only four classes of civil cases 
in England to-day in which there is an ab- 
solute right of jury trial: Libel, slander, 
criminal conversation, and seduction. In 
the total bulk of English litigation, jury 
trials form an infinitesimally small part. In 
1907, for example, in the King’s Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice, 
209,737 judgments were entered and of these 
only 734 were tried by jury. Where a case 
has been tried by a judge, without a jury, 
there is no insuperable difficulty in having 
his decision reviewed by other judges and 
a final judgment rendered by an appellate 
court considering the whole merits of the 
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case, without ordering a new trial. In 
such judge-tried cases, we are following 
England’s example in some states, though 
the reform is as yet in its infancy. 

In New York a very important amend- 
ment was made a year ago which enables 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court in equity cases, and in all other 
cases tried by a judge without a jury, to 
enter final judgment on the merits of the 
whole case without ordering a new trial, 
by reaching conclusions on the facts which 
the record warrants, whether they are in 
accordance with the view of the trial 
judge or not. 

If the writer may be permitted a per- 
sonal reference, an illustration from his 
own practice will afford a good example of 
what formerly occurred in New York 
before this amendment was made, and the 
effect of the change. In an equity case 
involving a large sum, which had taken 
substantially a month of solid time on its 
original trial and in which the printed 
record on the appeal was more than 450 
pages, a case which involved a compli- 
cated series of transactions, the Appellate 
Court wrote a long opinion sustaining 
throughout the position taken by the 
appellant, indicating that a judgment for 
the full amount should have been rendered 
in the court below, and then ended its 
opinion by saying, “ Plaintiff was therefore 
entitled to the relief sought, but under 
the present findings [i. e., the decision on 
the facts made by the trial judge] judg- 
ment cannot be directed in his favor.” 
The result was the ordering of a new trial, 
the expense and delay of which would have 
been obviated if the suit had been pre- 
sented a year or so later when this new 
amendment of the Code went into effect 
which authorizes the Appellate Court “to 
grant the final judgment which in its 
opinion should have been granted by the 
trial court, not only in all equity cases, 
but in all cases tried before the court with- 
out a jury and in jury cases as well, where 
the evidence was insufficient to require 
the submission of the case to the jury.” 

This new: rule is working admirably. 
Litigants now have an excellent chance in 
this class of cases of reaching an actual 
termination by a final judgment in the 
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Appellate Court. In the weekly list of 
decisions of the Appellate Division in New 
York City before this amendment took 
effect, the ordinary formula in improperly 
tried cases was, “ Judgment reversed and a 
new trial ordered.” Now more frequently 
we find the decisions reading, “ Judgment 
reversed and complaint dismissed” or 
“Judgment reversed and judgment ren- 
dered for defendant for $——”’ or the like. 

The treadmill process in equity cases and 
in cases tried by the Court without a jury 
thus has been largelyeliminated, to the gen- 
eral satisfaction of the Bar and the public. 

In jury cases we have a peculiarly Ameri- 
can difficulty. Issues of fact have to be 
passed upon by juries. If a statute were 
enacted by which the appellate courts, for 
example, were permitted, on the appeal 
by a defendant from a money judgment 
against him, to decide disputed questions 
of fact in his favor and direct a judgment 
for him where the jury had found a judg- 
ment against him, we should be at once in 
the realm of constitutional law. The 
statute would be in conflict. with the 
guaranteed right of trial by jury. Whether 
in the course of the next ten years the jury 
trial will not be limited largely, by consti- 
tutional amendment or otherwise, in this 
country, as a matter of necessity, remains 
to be seen. At present constitutional 
objections to final judgments in such cases 


‘In appellate courts are serious, and the 


defect, if it be one, is beyond the control 
of the courts until the public sees fit to 
revise its theory of jury trial. 

Since, under our present constitutions, 
there can be no alternative and an appel- 
late court must not only reverse, but order 
a new trial in jury cases when the first 
trial in the court below has been substan- 
tially erroneous, the power of the judges 
in those courts to end cases speedily and 
finally becomes doubly important. 


THE JUDGE’S POWER IN JURY TRIALS 


There are in America two main theories 
of the rights and duties of judges presiding 
over jury trials. One theory is that where 
the evidence so greatly preponderates on 
the side of one party that there is no 
reasonable question as to the merits of the 
controversy — preponderates to such an 
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extent that if, for example, a verdict were 
rendered by the jury for the plaintiff, the 
judge would have to set it aside as against 
the weight of evidence — he may refuse 
to send the case to the jury at all and end 
the case by directing a verdict for the 
defendant. This is the Federal rule. 
Through its operation, the bringing of 
“strike” cases is discouraged, and if they 
are instituted they are quickly and finally 
disposed of. This rule exists also, with 
slight variations, in many states whose 
courts agree with the Federal courts in 
consicering that this method of disposing 
of meritless cases is only the exercise by 
the judge of his ancient common law 
province and power. 

In New York this was formerly the 
rule, but the Court of Appeals several 
years ago saw fit to “distinguish” and 
discard its own previous decisions and to 
substitute a rule in vogue in many of the 
states which works expensively, multiplies 
trials, and results often in injustice. The 
rule known among New York lawyers as 
“the rule in the McDonald case’’ requires 
the judge to submit to the jury all disputed 
questions of fact. If the plaintiff, for 
example, has one witness and the defen- 
dant has ten who completely disprove his 
statements, and there is no reasonable 
question as to the merits of the case, 
nevertheless the case must be sent to the 
jury to determine whether the ten men or 
the one man shall be believed. All that 
the trial judge can do afterward is to set 
aside a verdict which is the result of prej- 
udice, sympathy, passion, or misconduct 
on the part of the jury, and keep on order- 
ing new trials and put the parties to the 
trouble and expense of such new trials 
until a jury be found whose verdict is in 
accordance with the clear preponderance 
of evidence. For a moment the Court 
adopted a rule that where there had been 
three unjust verdicts, the Court should sub- 
mit to the third rather than order a new 
trial. It recovered itself, however, and 
now establishes the doctrine that it mat- 
ters not how many times the jury may ren- 
der an unjust verdict, it must be set aside 
perpetually until the parties in the case 
are wearied of litigating and decide either 
to settle out of court or to stop. 
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Such a treadmill system is intolerable. 
It may preserve a theory, but it is poor 
comfort to practical litigants. The time 
may come when either by constitutional 
amendment or by statutory enactment this 
form of folly may be eliminated. This 
theory in many states is made still worse 
in its practical workings by laws which 
forbid the judge to comment on the facts, 
to marshal them in his charge for their 
better comprehension by the jury and to 
enable them to understand the issues, a 
theory which makes him, as Professor 
Pound well says, “a mere umpire to pass 
upon objections and hold counsel to the 
rules of the game.” 

It would seem to be a self-evident truth 
that any restraint which tends to destroy 
in the courts the reasonable power of 
the experienced judge to take efficient 
part in the processes of justice and which 
by denying him power weakens his sense 
of responsibility, is bad for justice. Al- 
though the whole tendency of English 
justice is toward the increase of power of 
the experienced judge to the general satis- 
faction of the people, with us, as yet, the 
tendency is in the other direction. A 
pseudo-democratic principle in many states 
declares that justice shall never rise higher 
than the off-hand amateur judgment of 
untrained jurors. Oregon, for example, 
in 1910, amended its constitution to em- 
body this principle and to prevent its 
courts from being efficient by a provision 
which expressly takes away from a judge 
any power to set aside or reduce verdicts 
which are excessive and given under the 
influence of passion or prejudice, or to 
dismiss any case where the evidence is 
insufficient to justify a verdict. The whole 
matter is left to the jury, and the Court is 
expressly deprived of any power to pre- 
vent injustice. The correction of this 
evil — for it is one — must come through 
the steady pressure of public complaint 
against the injustice which results inevit- 
ably from it. The courts are not respon- 
sible for it. A public opinion which really 
prefers to sacrifice an efficient justice to an 
unworkable znd false theory of democracy 
must not complair of the result of its 
own preference. 

In an attemri to obviate the defects 
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characteristic of American law, which re- 
sult in the duplication of trials, the ideal 
toward which law reformers are now bend- 
ing their effort has been well expressed in 
the following formula: 


The practice should contain such provisions 
as may be practicable without impairing the 
right of trial by jury to obviate a retrial of the 
same facts and to bring about as speedy a de- 
termination of controversies as possible by au- 
thorizing the Court (1) to disregard on appeal 
mistakes, irregularities, and defects not affect- 
ing substantial rights; (2) to take proof of 
such matters as it can constitutionally to avoid 
new trials; and (3) generally to render final 
judgment and determine the issues according 
to the right and substance of the case. 


The progress which had been made in 
many states to eliminate the effect in 
appellate courts of immaterial mistakes 
and defects which do not affect the sub- 
stantial rights of the parties has already 
been mentioned. In regard to proof of 
additional matters not contained in the 
record of the court below and which are 
essential if there is to be a final judgment 
in the Appellate Court, without a new trial, 
less progress has been made. The power 
which the English appellate courts exer- 
cise in this respect has not been conferred 
by the legislature upon appellate courts in 
American states. They are generally con- 
sidered as courts of review. If they find 
the case below has been improperly tried 
or that there is some substantial defect 
in it, by reason of which the judgment as 
rendered in the lower court cannot be 
sustained, they have no alternative except 
to order a new trial of the whole case. 

In jury cases, of course, no appellate 
court in America can take additional 
testimony, since all testimony must be 
placed before the jury for their determina- 
tion of questions of fact. The reform now 
considered must, therefore, relate to non- 
jury cases. Such an amendment recently 
has been made in Kansas in its Code of 
Civil Procedure by a provision that “in 
all cases except those triable by a jury as 
a matter of constitutional right, the Su- 
preme Court may receive further testi- 
mony.” 

The intermediate appeal court in New 
York, the Appellate Division, has power 
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in appeals from surrogates’ decisions to 
receive further testimony or documentary 
evidence and to appoint a referee. This 
has not been enlarged yet to make it 
extend to all other cases tried before courts 
without juries. The New Jersey Practice 
Act of 1912 provides for the taking of 
additional evidence by affidavit or by de- 
position or by a referee appointed by the 
Appeal Court. 

In England, we are told, final judgment 
is rendered on appeal in go per cent. of the 
cases in which the judgment below is found 
unsatisfactory and is reversed, and in only 
approximately 10 per cent. of the reversals 
which are ordered is a new trial ordered. 
This is due largely to the substantial 
elimination of jury trials and to the Eng- 
lish rule which provides that “the Court 
of Appeal shall have all the powers and 
duties as to amendment and otherwise 
of the High Court, together with full dis- 
cretionary power to receive further evi- 
dence upon questions of fact, such evi- 
dence to be either by oral examination in 
court, by affidavit, or by deposition taken 
before an examiner or commissioner.” 


DELAYS THAT PRECEDE COURT ACTION 

No mention has been made here of de- 
lays which exist before a case can reach 
trial. Such delays, due to many causes, 
exist in many states. The speed with 
which one case can be reached on a calen- 
dar of cases must, of course, depend upon 
the speed with which earlier cases can be 
disposed of by trial. The elimination of 
waste motion in trials means a_ greater 
speed in which waiting cases can be reached, 
Suitors who seek justice can, however, 
meet with greater patience a delay in 
reaching court if they can feel reasonably 
assured that when the case has been in 
fact reached for trial it can be heard and 
disposed of not only promptly but finally. 
Such is not the case in America to-day. 

The effect of waste motion in trials and 
after trials is hard upon the poor and the 
prosperous alike. The cripple who drags 
his maimed body to court and whose con- 
dition appeals strongly to hamansympathy 
bitter'y complains of the years of tantaliz- 
ing crue!ty in which verd:: after verdict 
which juries give hira is set aside and re- 
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peated retrials ordered, because justice 
and human sympathy are not and never 
can be convertible terms. The business 
man whose more complicated business 
controversies should be adjusted promptly 
by the courts, for whose maintenance he 
pays heavily in taxes, turns from the courts 
to commercial bodies for arbitration of 
his difficulties or consents to unjust 
settlements rather than embark upon an 
uncharted sea of limitless litigation. 

No one benefits by such a system — the 
lawyer least of all, though doubtless many 
suppose that the system exists for his ben- 
efit. Most lawsuits involve small sums. 
The value of the time and effort which have 
to be expended by counsel in their trial 
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often exceeds the maximum fee, short of 
extortion, which they can expect to 
receive for their services. 

William M. Evarts, who in his day was a 
great lawyer, though somewhat prolix 
in his arguments, once made a humorous 
reference to this failing. He said: “I 
strongly resemble the Erie Railroad. | 
have a sad lack of terminal facilities.’’ 
This defect which Mr. Evarts attributed 
to himself was characteristic of the law 
which he practised. It is characteristic 
to-day. Sooner or later a change must 
come. A formulated public opinion will 
require a revised and shortened time 
schedule and adequate terminal facilities 
for the law. 
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Cc. W. 


HART 


BY 


EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


UT near Charles City, la., 

a farmer’s boy got to think- 

ing about the possibilities of 

the gas engine in farm work. 

The drudgery and economic 

waste in his everyday life seemed very 

great, and he made up his mind that some 

day he would build a new type of machine 

— a gas tractor that would do the plowing 

and harvesting, and much of the farm labor 

between. That was about twenty-five 
years ago. 

To-day the visitor who enters Charles 
City by railroad comes suddenly upon a 
long line of mammoth factory buildings 
that constitute what is probably the 
largest industrial plant in lowa. Here 
and there in the factory grounds are to be 
seen groups of curious-looking traction 
engines, every one of which is the outcome 
of that fixed purpose, formed back in the 
days on the farm. 

Mr. C. W. Hart the boy who resolved 
to make tractors aid now the man who 


does make them, believes that a definite 
and resolute purpose in life is the greatest 
need of young men who are beginning their 
careers. Given a purpose early enough, 
with moderate ability and the right educa- 
tion, the accomplishment, he thinks, will 
usually work itself out. He would like 
to see the average boy fix upon his purpose 
at least before he leaves the high school; 
even earlier would be better. 

In Mr. Hart’s own case, the purpose 
was not only acquired when he was a boy, 
but at no time in his career was it ever 
relaxed. It directed and inspired every 
move he made afterward. 

The career of Mr. Hart demonstrates, 
too, that an intimate relation exists be- 
tween purpose and method. If the pur- 
pose is strong enough and persistent, the 
necessary method is pretty sure to develop 
itself despite obstacles. It is the purpose 
that pioneers the trail to invention, to 
short-cuts in manufacture, to reduced 
costs, and to the financing. A_ fixed 






































purpose unchains a man from the con- 
ventional, cuts him loose from the severe 
handicap of tradition. 

The visitor who enters this factory at 
Charles City gets, at the very beginning, 
an evidence that tradition plays small part 
in the plant. He gets it as he goes in the 
door of the power-house. Such a thunder 
and crashing of machinery is not common 
in power-houses. The traditional power 
plant is comparatively quiet; its engines 
purr away softly, so that one may talk 
with ease. But beside the harsh noise 
and dissonance of this tractor power- 
house the majestic roar of Niagara is low 
music. Ten tractors stand side by side 
in a row across the power-house, with wide 
spacings between. Each of them is belted 
to an electric generator; and all ten trac- 
tors are running under their own power. 
It is the tractors that make the noise. 

The generators furnish all the electric 
current that operates the entire factory. 
The ten tractors run the generators. 
Every batch of ten tractors, upon being 
erected and partially tested, is brought 
there to the power-house, and, while 
undergoing the prolonged final test, sup- 
plies the motive impulse to the plant. 
No other power is used. These tractors 
would have to be tested under their own 
power, anyway, and if they did not run 
the factory they would have to carry an 
artificial load of some sort. This load 
would be wasted. As it is, the power- 
house becomes at the same time the testing 
department. 

This unique example of economy and 
originality may be taken as a sort of text 
for this story about Mr. C. W. Hart. 
The thing that made his purpose success- 
ful was not that purpose of itself, but the 
ingenuity of the methods by which the 
aim was accomplished. 

With this perspective, leave the factory 
for a minute or two and go back to Mr. 
Hart’s boyhood. His father had two or 
three farms near Charles City, and, of 
course, like all the farms around, they 
were cultivated with horse-power. The 
plodding animals did their work faith- 
fully; but young Hart, as he followed the 
plow or the binder, fell to thinking more 
and more about the snail’s pace of it all. 
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Farming was full of slow-moving, pon- 
derous operations. Of course, in his own 
region the farms were comparatively 
small, but he knew that farther west, and 
to the south and north, were immense 
farms where horse-power was still more 
wasteful. Besides, he knew very well 
the difficulty of getting human labor at the 
times at which it was most needed. But 
he had in mind the smaller farms as well 
as the larger. 


A VISION OF EVERYMAN’S TRACTOR 


Of course, young Hart was not the only 
person who had thought of power farm- 
ing. Steam plowing in the United States 
dates from 1854. But the use of these 
massive engines had not spread far. They 
were not a commercial success — costly, 
expensive to operate, and, at best, useful 
only where farming was done on a vast 
scale. Young Mr. Hart’s vision of a tractor 
was very different. He meant to make 
one that any farmer might use. 

This became the dream of his boyhood, 
until the dream evolved itself into the 
purpose. He meant to strike out into 
realms of his own, abandoning steam. 

3ut how? His own ignorance gave 
the inspiration: he must first get a me- 
chanical education. 

He told his father, and the latter 
laughed. It was funny — this dream of 
an everyday farm engine. Then, when 
the boy proposed going away to school, 
so that he might learn mechanics, the 
father ceased to see humor in it — only 
folly. Horses were the natural power for 
plowing and farm work, he said; and the 
farm was the natural place for his son. 

But young Hart had his way and went 
down to the state college at Ames, la. 
He did not like mathematics, but he under- 
took a mechanical course because without 
it he would not be equipped to build the 
tractor he had continually in his mind 
The tractor, he says, obsessed him always 


HORSE-POWER VS. GAS-POWER 


The professors at Ames, however, had 
no dream at that time of plowing other- 
wise than with horses. Young Hart was 
impatient of horses, and impatient 
mathematics that still considered equin: 








power as the chief element in farming. 
He wished to plunge at once into the par- 
ticular line of mathematics and mechanics 
that would help him most in his projected 
work; the college wished to direct his 
studies as it saw fit. 

The result was a split-up, and Mr. Hart 
quit Ames of his own will and went over 
to the University of Wisconsin, at Madi- 
son. Here he was able to choose his field, 
and soon he was directing his energies 
toward the making of gasolene engines. 
The gasolene engine was to be the first 
step toward the future tractor 

Most men dislike to work alone, and Mr. 
Hart, feeling an inclination toward com- 
radeship, confided his purpose to Mr. C. 
H. Parr, another mechanical student at the 
University. To-day you will find Mr. Parr 
at Charles City — the name of the corpor- 
ation is the Hart-Parr Company. 

While pursuing their studies these two 
young men built several gasolene engines 
in the University’s workshop. Various 
original devices in these machines made 
them quickly salable and helped to pay 
college expenses. And at graduation the 
Hart-Parr type of engine was sc favorably 
known in Madison that its inventors were 
able to borrow $3,000 with which to open 
a little shop of their own. 

The five years that followed saw no out- 
wardly perceptible progress toward the 
proposed tractor. There was no money 
for the building of an experimental traction 
engine, and Madison capitalists showed no 
inclination to furnish any. Lack of capital 
handicapped the two young men at every 
turn, and their experiments to improve the 
gasolene engine — in its stationary form 
—had to be conducted largely without 
funds. It was their aim to develop this 
engine especially for farm purposes; and 
meanwhile they went on making engines 
to sell, and putting all their earnings, 
aside from a bare living, back into their 
purpose. These were years of keen dis- 
couragements; but during this period 
Hart and Parr originated many of the 
devices that afterward made the gas 
tractor possible. 

One day Mr. Hart went to Charles City 
to visit his old homestead. He was be- 
coming impatient of Madison and the slow 
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progress there, and was ripe for a change. 
He wanted financial backing. 

“Why not come to Charles City?” his 
father suggested. “There is some money 
around here that might be interested.” 


MOVING TO CHARLES CITY 


This was the first time the elder Mr. 
Hart had admitted the ambition of his son 
to be anything but folly. And the plant 
was moved to Charles City, where local 
capitalists put in $50,000 against the ex- 
perience and patents of the inventors. 

But these local moneyed men had not 
counted much on tractors. It was the 
stationary engine they were interested in, 
and most of them frowned on the experi- 
mental tractor that began to take shape. 
Horses were pretty good plowers, they 
said. Traction engines for farm work were 
only a speculation. 

If the opposition had prevailed. the 
plant to-day probably would be merely 
the little gasolene engine factory. But all 
those years Mr. Hart had been studying his 
field and developing the mechanisms of 
his future machine. He foresaw the mar- 
ket that has since been realized. So he 
went ahead and built his single experi- 
mental tractor. It was tried out in all 
sorts of tests on the prairie land around 
Charles City. Then it was perfected, and 
tried out.again. This was about 1901. 


THE FIRST GASOLENE TRACTOR 


The next step was the building of a lot 
of thirteen gasolene tractors, and these 
were put on the market — the first gas 
machine designed to cultivate the soil. 
They were demonstrated at county fairs 
and in private exhibitions, and one lonely 
salesman was sent out to sell them. 

Meanwhile, the promoters of the steam 
tractors had been improving their ma- 
chines. They had about fifty salesmen 
out. It was one man against fifty; and 
the intruder and his device were roundly 
roasted. Torrents of sarcasm were poured 
upon this curious new traction engine. 

It seemed at first that the gas tractor 
had no chance in the market. The sales- 
men of the steam tractors condemned it in 
every community where it might get a 
foothold, and their criticisms influenced 
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public opinion against it so that nearly 
everybody joined in disapproving it. 

Some of the men who had put their 
money into the Hart-Parr machines now 
wanted to undertake an advertising cam- 
paign and force the sales of the gas trac- 
tor. To this Mr. Hart was opposed. He 
had learned what he believes to be a most 
valuable lesson — patience. Already the 
patience and labor of many years had gone 
into the thing. 

“Wait!’’ he said to his advisers. “It 
isn’t so much the money we need now as 
time. Let the gas tractor simmer into 
the market. There are some things you 
can force; other things you can’t. Let 
it simmer.” 


“SIMMERING INTO A MARKET” 


The wisdom of this course has been 
demonstrated a good many times in other 
lines of enterprise. A business can have 
too much money, and lose it in spectacular 
campaigns. 

So the gas tractor simmered, and the 
steam tractor salesmen advertised it by 
criticising it. By degrees, men rose up 
here and there to defend it. Then more 
and more men rose up. Other manu- 
facturers began to see it, and commenced 
making gas tractors themselves, of varying 
types. Thus the market was won. 

“If it hadn’t been for the publicity 
given us by our friends, the enemy,” says 
Mr. Hart to-day, “I really don’t know how 
we should have pulled through.” 

The first five years at Charles City were 
repetitions on a big scale of the five years 
at Madison. They were years of scant 
capital, years when every available short- 
cut method was necessary in order to pay 
bills. They were years when the costs 
had to be cut in two even when to do so 
seemed impossible. But the purpose 
always dominated, always stood the test. 

Up to this point the factory had been 
making gasolene machines; but gasolene 
was growing increasingly expensive. Now, 
after long experiments, petroleum and 
other low grade fuels were adopted; and 
once more Mr. Hart and his partner 
revolutionized the tractor business. 

Perhaps this is enough general bio- 
graphical matter to indicate Mr. Hart’s 
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continuity of purpose, which he says is 
the main element in the building of his 
business. The detailed methods by which 
that purpose has been maintained are 
more concretely helpful. 

In a non-technical nargative it is not 
easy to treat of technical things unless 
they are reduced to their utmost simplicity. 
Forget mechanics, then, and consider 
this merely as the story of a man who had 
to cut his way through obstacles. The 
business would have died in infancy 
except for its unusual economies of opera- 
tion; and those economies, reflected to- 
day in the larger business, make the plant 
in many ways unique in the science of 
production. 

For example, one building of the present 
plant is constructed of steel rails. Rail- 
road steel happened to be away down in 
price when this building was needed, and 
the saving was a heavy one. Simple 
enough, but a type of economy usually 
overlooked! 


A PART-CHECKING DEVICE 


Now look into the erecting room. In 
the erecting department of the ordinary 
traditional factory you are not apt to find 
beads strung on wires and used for check- 
ing the arrival of machine parts. Yet in 
the more common sort of erecting room 
you will find more or less delay and con- 
fusion and wasted time. Long ago Mr. 
Hart was obliged to reckon time as one 
of the most valuable of his factory com- 
modities — first, the time of his machine 
tools, and, second, the time of his men. 
So now the erecting of a tractor does not 
begin until the position of the beads in- 
dicates that all the parts are in readiness. 
Then the erectors go at it, and finish it. 
They don’t sit down to await the arrival 
of some belated part, nor do they go out 
into any other department to look up parts. 

The beads, of course, are merely one 
method by which the erecting time has 
been cut from 1oo hours to 25 hours. 
Consider the beads simply as a type of 
the factory’s originality. It is the Hart 


policy to brush aside complexities and 
choose the shortest route discoverable, 
whether anybody else ever followed that 
route or not. 
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There is no “scientific management” 
in this plant. At least, it-is not the scien- 
tific management of the recognized brands. 
Ready-made systems and _ ready-made 
machine parts are not in favor here unless 
they absolutely fill the need. In most 
cases they do not. 


SHORT CUTS TO EFFICIENCY 


“JT am a great admirer of a certain auto- 
mobile manufacturer,” says Mr. Hart, 
“because of his original and simple treat- 
ment of everything he undertakes. Most 
manufacturers, if they want some stand- 
ard part, send for a lot of catalogues and 
pick out the part that seems to come 
nearest to their necessities. In reality, 
the part may be very far from what they 
need. It may even be crude, cumbersome, 
and a mere makeshift. Yet it is used be- 
cause nothing better is found in the cata- 
logue. But this automobile maker has 
no use for catalogues. When he wants a 
thing he is not content with the piece that 
comes nearest his requirements; he goes 
to work and makes something that abso- 
lutely fits requirements. That’s why you 
see in his work so many parts of unusual 
and simple design. He cuts straight 
through, and cares nothing for tradition.” 

Likewise, in the Charles City plant you 
find everywhere the tendency toward 
simplicity — the simpler the better. In 
product and in method, the conventional 
way is not considered. 

Thus, a large wheel, several feet in 
diameter, has gradually been getting 
down to the simple life, as it were. It 
began several years ago with dozens of 
parts. Gradually these parts diminished 
in number. Recently they began to de- 
crease very rapidly. When the wheel got 
down to half a dozen parts the more con- 
ventional engineers said the limit had been 
reached; it could not be simplified any 
more. But to-day it is turned out in a 
single piece, and you might bend it double, 
if you had machinery to do it, without 
breaking it. 


ALL FOR SIMPLICITY 


It is that way ai! through. Progress in 


this factcry must always be in one direc- 
tion, 


toward simplicity, lessened cost, 
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fewer chances of breakdown, and enhanced 
satisfaction to the user. If this were the 
universal manufacturing rule, Mr. Hart 
says, there would be fewer complicated, 
troublesome, unprofitable manufactured 
products on the market. It is easy to 
make complicated things because tradition 
runs in that direction; and to manufacture 
things by complicated methods is quite 
as traditional. 

In one machine shop of another factory 
—a factory with plenty of invested capital 
for the time being —a certain piece of 
work took 105 hours to do. This factory 
was not confronted with the immediate 
necessity for getting down, as the vernac- 
ular has it, to “brass tacks.” It was 
one of those factories where workmen sit 
down and take a chew of tobacco while 
waiting for a traveling crane. There are 
plenty of such factories, even in these days 
of scientific management. 

This same piece of work is done at the 
Charles City factory to-day in just an 
hour and a half. 

The difference represents a difference 
of personality. The former factory has 
tradition and plenty of rich men’s cash 
behind it. The latter stands for the grim 
purpose of a man. 

This particular reduction in time, as- 
tonishing as it may seem, is not an isolated 
case at Charles City. A job done in 
another factory in sixty-two hours is done 
here in twenty minutes. An operation 
requiring ninety minutes elsewhere is 
turned out here in six minutes. So it 
goes. All this is accomplished, not by a 
rush and tumble, but by the layout of the 
plant, by the routing of material, by the 
elimination of other obstructions — and 
by the invention of tools. 

As an example of this speeding-up pro- 
cess, watch one of the machinists as he com- 
pletes a job on a machine-tool. He does 
not walk across the shop to report the 
thing done, as the traditional machinist 
may do. He does not send a boy to report 
it, as the machinists do, perhaps, in some 
efficiency plant. Instead, he telephones 
tothe dispatcher. The factory is equipped 
for this purpose. It is not so much his own 
time he saves as the time of the machine. 
But he makes his own time count, too. 





















Even the truckers — who transport raw 
material and semi-finished parts about the 
factory — are reckoned in this fast-moving 
schedule. They are rough, illiterate men, 
most of them; but their movements are 
guided by a system of symbol numbers as 
simple as it can be made. Thus: 

“1946 Stores . 293” 

Translated, this means that the trucker 
is to go to the storeroom with his truck 
and get material for job 1946, taking it to 
machine 293. No time is lost explaining 
orders even to the dullest of workers, and 
mistakes are rare. 


FEWER TRUCKERS, MORE WORK 


A story is told of a certain large Eastern 
metal-working factory — for a long time 
in the hands of a receiver — where fifty 
truckers were required to supply the ma- 
terial to the machines and haul it away 
again. These truckers were so numerous 
that they blocked one another’s way, and 
the machines were continually kept wait- 
ing. The plant lost money and finally an 
efficiency expert was called in to see “‘what 
ailed it.” When he got to the truckers, he 
discharged forty of them; then he put a 
lot of the machine tools on wheels, and, 
as conditions arose, he took the machines 
to the material, instead of having the ma- 
terial hauled by truck to the machines. 
The saving both in machine time and 
human labor amounted to many thou- 
sands of dollars a year. 

Yet the chief executives of that plant 
had been cursing the truckers for ten 
years, and had not thought of a way 
straight through the waste. 

Mr. Hart never needed an expert to do 
these things, because he began doing 
them, of necessity, back in Madison. At 
Charles City the machines, wherever it is 
possible and deemed necessary, are oper- 
ated by individual motors, and are so 
arranged that they can be moved to suit 
the requirements of the jobs. 


AN UNUSUAL WAGE SCALE 


The habit of pioneering his own way 
is shown, among other things, in the wage- 
fixing system. Here Mr. Hart cuts loose 
again from all wage-paying traditions, 
bonus plans, and common devices. He 
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cuts loose from the piece-rate system alto- 
gether. All the men in the Hart-Parr 
company work by the day 

However, every man is required to 
“deliver the goods.” An individual ac- 
count is kept of every workman’s per- 
formance, showing the actual time he 
spends on a job. 

Time-studies and charts determine the 
standard average time for every job, and 
if a man goes over or under it, he is 
credited or charged accordingly. If, for 
example, the standard cost of a job is 
$12.96, and the actual cost is $13.05, he is 
charged with nine cents. So on, all 
through the various operations of a job, 
his record is kept. If, at the completion 
of the job, he shows an aggregate gain of 
$2.99 over the standard cost, he gets his 
reward at once in an increase of his hourly 
wage rate. A man’s accomplishment de- 
termines his pay, and every man stands 
on his own footing. 

But the main point here is not to de- 
scribe a wage system, but to point out 
that Mr. Hart does his own designing, 
whether for tractors or wage methods. 
Other manufacturers may adopt systems 
that come nearest their needs, if they 
choose; but he designs systems which he 
believes fit his needs. 


A UNIQUE PLANNING BOARD 


One of the most unusual things in this 
Charles City plant is the planning board. 
Not that planning boards of themselves 
are unusual in this age of efficiency; but 
the Hart-Parr board is different. It 
occupies a vertical space as big as one side 
of a room perhaps eight feet across. This 
space is built full of shallow’ shelves, an 
inch apart from the bottom to the top, 
and every shelf runs clear across the board. 
Every shelf is numbered and represents a 
machine in the factory. 

Suppose a job is to be begun — say 
100 tractors. This work, of course, is to 
be divided among many machines, and 
the duty of the planning board is to 
visualize the progress of the work on every 
machine. 

The man who runs the planning board 
now begins to play a fine game of wooden 
blocks. He takes a big lot of the blocks, 
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of varying lengths, and puts them on the 
the planning-board shelves. Some of 
them are red, some blue, some black — 
many colors. He juggles them around 
until he is satisfied; but to the layman 
they resemble only what looks like a 
grand mix-up of the rainbow. 

For illustration, suppose the first block 
on a shelf marked No. 423, beginning at 
the left, is green, and ten inches long. The 
color stands for some particular job order, 
and the length indicates the number of 
hours that particular piece of work is to 
require on Machine No. 423. An inch 
represents ten hours, so if the job were 
to take only fifty hours the rules of the 
game would require a block five inches 
long. The planning-board man has a 
five-inch green block at hand if he needs 
it. He has blocks of all lengths in reserve, 
and of all colors. 

Adjoining the green ten-inch block at 
the right, the man perhaps places a yellow 
block three inches long—on the same 
shelf. At the right of that he puts a 
black block one inch long, and, still 
further to the right, he lays a crimson 
block seven inches long. Thus he maps 
out the work ahead of Machine No. 423 
for a good many days to come. 

As this work progresses, he takes out 
some of the blocks and puts in others of 
different lengths. As the various ma- 
chines eat up the work, this man at the 
planning-board plays his hand and the 
board shows, every day, just how the vari- 
ous jobs are progressing. 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT AS A GAME 


It is a very fine game, and the man who 
plays it has a good job. But he must be 
expert and he must not be color-blind or 
he will get the factory intoa muddle. Red 
stands for rush and white for repair parts. 
Every color on the planning board has 
some little tale of its own to tell. 

The board as a whole is the daily story 
of the entire tractor factory. If some 
machine becomes overburdened, the long 
line of blocks on its own shelf shows the 
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fact; the man makes a few moves, under 
orders, of course, and some of the blocks 
go on to less crowded shelves. If a nia- 
chine breaks down, the blocks on its par- 
ticular shelf are rapidly distributed among 
the other shelves. It is a technical game 
to play —as a matter of fact, most of 
the Hart games are — but it plans every 
move of that plant. 


A HABIT OF ORIGINALITY 


You might go on studying such things 
indefinitely; out around Charles City you 
find all sorts of things that are different 
from the things you see ordinarily. For 
example, there is an interurban railroad 
that runs from Charles City down to 
Marble Rock, perhaps fifteen miles. Mr. 
Hart is the head of it. It is a gasolene 
railroad, and when you see the car coming 
you think of Jules Verne. Probably you 
never saw a type of car like this, for out- 
wardly it resembles a submarine boat. Nor 
is the illusion destroyed when you get 
inside. At any rate, the interior makes 
you think of a yacht rather than of a rail- 
road car. The whole rear is of glass, with 
a semi-circular seat, heavily upholstered, 
extending from one side of the car to the 
other. All the other windows are great 
port-holes, like a ship’s. The fittings and 
interior arrangement make the car a train 
de luxe — a whole train in itself. 

One of the residents of Charles City, 
when asked how this curious and hand- 
some car came to be, explained it thus: 

“Well, you see, Mr. Hart didn’t have 
much use for the ordinary sort of car. 
He has ideas of his own.” 

With ideas of its own, the Hart-Parr 
business has grown steadily out of a pur- 
pose by blazing the way through the multi- 
tude of its manufacturing difficulties. This 
tractor factory at Charles City turns out 
a thousand tractors a year, and demon- 
strates with every one of them that a 
man with an undeviating purpose and 
a trait of originality can achieve big 
things — if he has the patience to work 
out his method. 
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THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN CITIES 
UPPER PICTURE: SECOND AVENUE, SEATTLE, WASH., IN I9Q0I. LOWER PICTURE: THE 
SAME VIEW IN I913. THE POPULATION OF SEATTLE INCREASED FROM 80,671 IN I900 TO 
237,194 IN 1910, AN INCREASE OF 194 PER CENT. 












A COMMERCIAL CLUB 


HE population of Dallas, Tex., 

increased 116 per cent. during 

the first ten years of this cen- 

tury. The number of dwellings 

has increased 124 per cent. in 
the last ten years. From 1900 to 1910, 
Dallas spent $20,924,449 for buildings. 
This is the growth of a city that twenty 
years ago was little more than a border 
town, accustomed to the raids of cow- 
boys whose promiscuous marksmanship 
made it impossible for the lighting 
company to keep its street lamps in re- 
pair. It is the kind of rapid growth that 
has left many American cities unclean 
politicaliy and physically insanitary, for it 
requires character and watchfulness for a 
city to stand prosperity just as it does for 
an individual! 

To supply that character and watchful- 
ness is one of the chief duties of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. This body has been 
alive to every opportunity to advance the 
well-being of Dallas, and its definite in- 
fluence can be seen in many forward- 
looking activities of the city. What it has 
done illustrates the service that such a 
body can perform in any city. For 
example: 

Three years ago the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Dallas determined that the city 
deserved and should have a new and 
attractive union railroad station. The 
railroads declared their belief that the old 
station would do for twenty years to come. 
The result of the argument that ensued 
is that a $5,000,000 station will soon be 
thrown open to the public. One of the 
most unsightly parts of the city has been 
converted meantime into a place of beauty. 

The idea of beauty with utility was car- 
ried further by the Chamber of Commerce. 
Under its auspices a City Plan and De- 
velopment League has been organized, 
and through this the Chamber has been 
able to bring about the adoption of a “city 
plan” which has been worked out under the 
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IN A GROWING TOWN 


direction of Mr. George E. Kessler, a dis- 
tinguished Western landscape architect. 

Another result of the work of the City 
Plan League is that Dallas has installed 
a city garbage department, supported by a 
garbage tax of $110,000 a year. A sewage 
disposal plant costing $500,000 has been 
put into operation. The state legislature 
has been persuaded to enact a law pro- 
hibiting the pollution of running streams, 
thus protecting the health and property 
of the people in the rural communities as 
well as in the cities. 

One of the most important results of the 
work done by the City Plan League has 
been the widening of three business streets. 
To accomplish this purpose, five full city 
blocks of buildings have been torn away. 
An ornamental lighting system has been 
installed on these streets at a cost of 
$85,000 to the owners. The electric light 
wires have been put out of sight in under- 
ground conduits. Dallas now has parks and 
playgrounds comprising 713 acres. A sixty- 
mile boulevard system is being installed. 

And Dallas has an Opera House, too — 
not merely a theatre that is called “the 
opera house.” Dallas was the only city 
in the Southwest that was visited last year 
by the Chicago Metropolitan Grand Opera 
Company. The business men of Dallas 
underwrote the grand opera to the amount 
of $40,000 and the people showed their 
appreciation by attendance that brought 
in receipts of more than $46,000. 

Dallas has taken a foremost part in the 
good roads movement in Texas, and its 
influence upon the other cities and towns 
of the state accounts, in part at least, for 
the $15,782,000 that has been invested in 
good roads since 1909. 

Dallas finances and owns the Texas 
State Fair, and every year makes itself 
for one week the host of all Texas. The 
last move made by the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce has been to underwrite, in the 
sum of $100,000, the National Corn Exposi- 

































tion, which is to be held in February. 
This is to be more than an agricultural 
show. Thirty-three of the agricultural 
colleges of the United States have agreed 
to exhibit, and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is planning to take a 
leading part in the exhibition. ; 
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What tne Chamber of Commerce of 
Dallas has done, chambers in other cities 
can do. Its achievements are the results 
of team work and civic patriotism. Even 
of themselves, apart from their material 
benefits, these things make life more worth 
while in any city. 


FORWARD TO THE LAND 


THE RELATION 


GREAT many letters come to 
this magazine asking for ad- 
vice about land, whether to 
buy little or much, etc.; and 
a number of these inquiries 

are evidently influenced by the dispara- 
ging comparisons that have so frequently 
been made between the production per 
acre in this country and the production 
per acre abroad. The writers wish to 
find land that will stand intensive cul- 
ture, with the intention of emulating 
foreign farmers. The intention to culti- 
vate intensively is a worthy intention and 
its practice may be made profitable. Yet 
it can be very much overdone. Generally 
speaking, in Europe the acre is the impor- 
tant thing to be conserved; it makes little 
difference about the man. Consequently, 
in Europe an acre produces much more 
than it does with us. On the other hand, 
with us it is the man that counts, and every 
American farmer produces about twice as 
much as his European rival. From the 
American standpoint, the French or Bel- 
gian farmer overdoes intensive culture. 
He sacrifices himself to the land. 

But there is a happy medium which 
sacrifices neither man to land nor land to 
man. In this country that happy medium 
calls for more intensive culture, more 
brains and machinery and less purely 
manual labor than has been our general 
agricultural practice. The relation of 
land to labor is the key to the whole situa- 
tion. Labor has been scarce in this coun- 
try, and land, comparatively speaking, 
aplenty. It did not pay, therefore, to bother 
overmuch about the land. To reduce the 
labor cost meant profit. That is why 








OF LAND TO LABOR 


agricultural machinery has reached a 
point of development in this country far in 
advance of its development elsewhere. 

The conditions which brought this 
about are changing. The relation of land 
and labor is not quite what it used to be. 
Labor is still high but land is also going up 
rapidly. There is no more free land. We 
have come to a place now where both land 
and labor must be conserved. That 
means more machinery — machinery which 
will save labor but which at the same time 
will admit of intensive cultivation. This 
machinery is being built. There is hardly 
a crop of any importance which is grown 
on small farms for which special imple- 
ments have not been devised. 

A close study of the relation between 
land and labor will help the man who has 
decided to go forward to the land to pick 
his location. It will do more than this. 
It will help him to decide what crops to 
grow after he has bought his farm. 

And this study of his, if it make him a 
successful farmer, not only means much to 
him but to two other people as well. If 
he stays on the land he will enable at least 
two other men to live in the cities. At 
the time of the Revolution it took approxi- 
mately eight of every ten men in the 
United States to run the farms of the 
country. Now, one in three is sufficient. 
The other two live in town. As our farm- 
ers continue to improve their methods, 
one farmer in every four men will be suf- 
ficient. Forward to the land not only 
means the upbuilding of the agricultural 
districts; it means the possibility of an 
ever-increasing population without de- 
pendence on foreign food. 
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NEW VESSELS OF SHALLOW DRAFT 


HE navigation of the shallow rivers 
and inlets of South America, 
Africa, and portions of Asia, 
demands special craft. British shipbuild- 
ers have, perhaps, done more advance work 
in the development of river boats than 
have the constructors of other nations. 
The Widgeon and others of the same class 
are vessels 160 feet long, with a beam of 
28 feet and a speed of 15 miles an hour; 
yet the draft, with a load of 40 tons, is 
only 2 feet 5 inches. The Heron, which is 
of another class, is 100 feet long, with a 
beam of 20 feet, a speed of 103 miles an 
hour, and a draft, carrying a 25-ton load, 
of only 1 foot 11 inches. 
Probably the most interesting charac- 
teristic of the two classes of gunboats is 
the hull construction, although the hinged 


flap propeller tunnels are of great im- 
portance. These hulls are made in float- 
able sections (ten sections in the Widgeon, 
and eight in the Heron), each section hav- 
ing water-tight bulkheads at both ends. 
This arrangement allows the gunboat to 
be lowered overboard one section at a time; 
then the floating sections are connected. 
Both classes of gunboats, and similar 
passenger boats, are driven by screw pro- 
pellers working in tunnels having the 
hinged-flap arrangement. The upper part 
of the tunnel is considerably above the 
water line, thus enabling the diameter of 
the propeller to be greater than the draft 
of water. In a boat drawing a foot, a 
propeller of a diameter of 23 feet is used. 
Propellers of from 4} to 5 feet diameter 
may be used for boats drawing 2 feet of 
water. When the vessel is at rest the 
water level inside the tunnel is naturally 












































MAKING A BOAT DRAW MORE WATER THAN ITS DRAFT 


THE HINGED FLAP MAKES A CHAMBER THAT BANKS UP THE WATER SO THAT A 5-FOOT PROPELLER CAN 
BE USED ON A BOAT OF 2-FOOT DRAFT 



































MAN 


the same as on the outside; but, when the 
propeller begins to revolve, the air which 
is enclosed in the upper part of the tunnel 
is forced out and replaced by solid water. 
By this means it will be seen that a large 
propeller, capable of utilizing considerable 
power, can be used in combination with a 
shallow draft. There is a loss of efficiency, 
however, due to the resistance of the down- 
wardly inclined surface of the tunnel aft 
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amount of load the vessel is carrying. 
When starting the vessel from rest, the 
flap is lowered until the after edge is 
about 2 inches below the water line, the 
engines are then started at fair speed, and 
when it is seen that a solid stream of water 
is being discharged from the tunnel the 
flap is raised and left in the raised position 
until the engines are stopped. This ad- 
mits of a free passage of water out of the 











“SAFETY FIRST’? IN MAKING AIR-BRAKE CONNECTIONS 


A COUPLING DEVICE THAT AUTOMATICALLY CONNECTS THE AIR-PIPES OF RAILROAD CARS AND THAT 


of the propeller, and it was to remedy this 
that the hinged flap was designed. It is 
compulsory when starting that the bottom 
of the after portion of the tunnel be below 
the water, in order to prevent air from 
returning when once driven out. But 
once the vessel is under way the after part 
of the tunnel may, when full, be above the 
water line, because the rush of water out 
of the tunnel prevents the air from passing 
in. The hinged flap, designed to meet 
these conditions, is hinged at the forward 
end, and the after end is raised or lowered 
by means of suitable gear to any height 
that may be desired, depending upon the 





ALSO 
ESTABLISHES TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE ENGINEER AND THE CONDUCTOR OF A TRAIN 


tunnel, consequently no energy is wasted 
in lifting the stern. Instead, it is all used 
in driving the vessel ahead, and much 
additional speed is gained. 





AUTOMATIC TRAIN. PIPE 
CONNECTOR 


HE train pipe connector that is 
shown in the illustrations is de- 
signed to accomplish the work of 
coupling and uncoupling air- and steam- 
hose automatically, and requires no at- 


tention whatever. It is also arranged 
to connect automatically a telephone 














A COMMERCIAL ‘‘ SHOOT-THE-CHUTES ” 

A TRIPLE-SLIDE CONVEYOR THAT CARRIES PACK- 
AGES FROM THE UPPER FLOORS OF A DEPARTMENT 
STORE TO THE STOCK ROOM AND SHIPPING ROOM 
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THE WORLD’S WORK 


system between the locomotive and the 
cars, so that the engineer and con- 
ductor can be in communication with 
each other at all times. The “safety” 
aspect of the automatic system is 
of great importance, as it obviates the 
necessity of men going between cars. 
The connector is interchangeable with 
the ordinary air- and steam-hose coup- 
lings now in use. 

This automatic connector is of a butt 
face type, and is suspended from the cars 
by carrying irons which are independent 
of the draw bar. The head is pivoted to a 
main shaft which contains a vanadium 
steel compression spring 23 inches in 
diameter. When the connectors are coup- 
led the compression on the face is 1,600 
pounds. There is a positive lock on either 
side of the connector heads which auto- 
matically locks and unlocks them. The 
gathering range of the connector face is 
4 inches vertically and 6 inches laterally. 
The vertical movement of the connector 
when coupled is 10 inches. The curva- 
ture allowed for is sufficient for the 
shortest possible curve. The telephone 
connection is made by two contact posts 
which are situated on the inner face of 
the connector head. 


MODERN METHODS OF HAND- 
LING PACKAGES 


WO types of modern conveyors, 

one designed for work in store 

and factory buildings, the other 
a dock elevator for the dragging of loaded 
trucks up inclines from warehouse to 
boat, are shown in the illustrations. 

The more interesting of these, perhaps, 
is the spiral conveyor, the purpose of 
which is not to elevate merchandise but 
to convey it by the simple force of gravity 
from upper to lower floors. The cost of 
installation is the only cost. Once in- 
stalled, there is no care and no power or 
maintenance expense. These conveyors 
are made in a variety of types, some en- 
closed and the others open. The open 
type is preferable for the handling of 
heavy, bulky merchandise. Even barrels 
of crockery and glass, packed in the usual 
way, can be conveyed from upper floors 
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to the delivery room by this system. The 
closed type, operating in a cylinder, and 
occupying but little floor space, is parti- 
cularly adapted for department stores 
and the like, for handling a great variety 
of small articles of miscellaneous character. 
The number of floors which may be served 
by these conveyors is practically unlimited. 
Inlets can be located on every floor and 
merchandise can be deposited on the spiral 





AN ELEVATOR THAT 
AND AS A TRUCK RUNS UP ON 


THIS ENDLESS CHAIN KEEPS MOVING 


indiscriminately and without regard to the 
articles coming down from above. The 
capacity is limited only by the speed at 
which the articles can be carried away 
from the outlets. The most improved of 
the closed spiral conveyors has three 
spirals. This arrangement — having three 
inlets on every floor, one for every spiral 
— allows for the most accurate separation 
of the various classes of merchandise. 
There are, of course, three outlets — one 
for every spiral — and all three may be 
arranged for delivery into the shipping 
room. In the illustration, two deliver 
into the shipping room and the third into 
the stock room. 

The gravity spiral conveyor is quite as 
practical for the handling of outgoing 
goods in small establishments as in large 
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department stores. In a laundry in 
Brooklyn, the collections of shirts and 
collars are taken up to the second floor and 
all flat work to the third floor. On both 
floors the clothes are started at one end of 
the building and are moved through the 
regular process of marking, washing, iron- 
ing, etc., the finished laundry arriving at 
the other end where it is sorted and 
then wrapped for delivery. On the third 





MAKES NO STOPS 


IT THE LUGS ON THE CHAIN CATCH 
IN THE CROSS BAR OF THE TRUCK AND HAUL IT TO THE TOP OF THE GANG PLANK 


floor the sorted and wrapped laundry is 
placed on a belt conveyor running be- 
tween the tables, and is deposited by this 
into the opening of the spiral conveyor. 
The shirts and collars are handled in the 
same way on the second floor, except that 
the packages are placed directly into the 
spiral conveyor. 

The new type of dock elevator that is 
shown herewith is a noteworthy improve- 
ment over the old types of inclined con- 
veyors that are used for the same purpose. 
Most of the latter carried men and trucks 
up the incline, whereas this new type 
simply catches the axles of the hand trucks 
in its lugs and pulls them along, the man 
walking up the incline astride. Heavy 
electric trucks can be dragged up inclines 
in the same way. 
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A NEW TYPE OF 
DIVING OUTFIT 


HE latest im- 
provement 
in diving ap- 


paratus is a self-con- 
tained diver’s outfit 
now thoroughly de- 
veloped and tested 
by a German con- 
cern. It eliminates 
the air pump and 
hose of the old type 
of diving dress, for 
the diver can carry 
his air supply down 
with him, on_his 
back. So equipped, 
he regulates his own 
air supply instead of 
being dependent 
upon the  trust- 
worthiness of a man 
on the surface, and 
thus he keeps his 
life in his own hands. 
In eliminating the 
air hose the danger 
of death through its 
entanglement is like- 
wise done away with. 
So equipped, the 
diver can descend to 
the bottom or rise to 
the surface by simply 
deflating or inflating 
his rubber suit. 

The breathing ap- 
paratus comprises 
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oxygen cylinders, 
cartridges for ab- 
sorbing the carbonic 
acid, a_ breathing 
bag, and air tubes 
that connect with 
the helmet. 

A simpler type of 
self-contained outfit, 
which may be put on 
like a waistcoat and 
is ready for opera- 
tion in a few seconds, 
has been adopted by 
the German Navy 
for the escape of the 
crews of submarines 
when accident oc- 
curs. A helmet is 
not used. Taking its 
place is a mouthpiece 
connected to the res- 
piration tubes, and 
a nose clamp. When 
a submarine is 
caught at the bot- 
tom and the critical 
moment has come for 
leaving it, the men 
put on the appar- 
atus, the vessel is 
flooded with water to 
counteract pressure 
from outside, the 
hatches are opened, 
and the men emerge, 
seize the cable of 
an emergency buoy, 
and rise safely to the 
surface. 





A DIVER GOING DOWN WITH A KNAPSACK OF AIR ON HIS BACK 


AS HE CARRIES HIS SUPPLY OF OXYGEN WITH HIM HE DEPENDS FOR AID FROM THE SURFACE ONLY ON 
THE ROPE THAT PULLS HIM UP AGAIN 

















